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THE 
TWELFTH BOOK 
Ov THE 


ODYSSEY. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


THE SIRENS, SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 


He relates, how, after his return from the shades, he was sent 
” by Circe on his voyage, by the coast of the Sirens, and by the 
sefait of Scylia and Charybdis; the manner in which he escaped 
those dangers: how, being cast on the island Trinacria, his 
companions destroyed the oxen of the sun; the vengeance 
that fdilowed: how all perished by shipwreck except himself, 
who, swimming on the mast of the ship, arrived on the 
island of Calypso. With which his narration concludes. 
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BOOK xt. 


Tavs o'er the rolling surge the vessel flies, 
Till from the waves th’ Ewan hills arise. 
Here the gay morn resides in radiant bow’rs, 
Here keeps her revels with the dancing Honors; 


Here Phoebus’ rising in th’ ethereal way, 5 
Through heay’n’s bright portals pours the beamy * 
day. 


At once we fix our halsers on the land, 

At once descend, and press the desert sand; 

There worn and wasted, lose. our cares in sleep, 

To the hoarse murmurs of the rolling'deep. 10 
Soon as the morn restor’d the day, we pay’d : 

Sepulchral honours to Elpenor’s shade. 

Now by the ax the rushing forest bends, 

And the huge pile along the shore-ascends, 

Around we stand a melancholy train,” 15 

And& loud groan re-echoes from the main. 

Figice o’er the pyre, by fanning breezes spread, 

a hungry flame devours the silent dead, 


8 
A rising tomb, the silent dead to grace, 
Fast by the roarings of the main we place; 20 
The rising tomb a lofty colamn bore, 

And high above it rose the tap’ring oar. 
Meantime tRe goddess our return survey’d 
From the pale ghosts, and hell’s tremendous shade. 
Swift she descends: a train of nymphs divine 25 

Bear the rich viands and the gen’rous wine. 
In act to speak the pow’r of magic stands, 
And graceful thus accosts the list’ning bands: 
« Qsons of woe! decreed by adverse fates 
Alive to pass through hell’s eternal gates! 30 
All, soon or late, are doom’d that path to tread; 
More wretched you, twice number’d with the dead! 
This day adjourn your cares; exalt your souls, 
Indulge the taste, and drain the sparkling bowls; 
And then the morn unveils her saffron ray, 35 
Spread your broad sails, and plough the liquid way: 
Lo I this night, your faithful guide, explain 
Your woes by land, your dangers on the main. 
The goddess spoke; in feasts we waste the day, 
Till Phoebus downward plung’d his burning Ny; 
Then sable night ascends, and balmy rest 


Seals ev’ry eye, and calms the troubled breast. 
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Then curious, she commands me.,to relate 

The drekdful scenes of Pluto’s dreary state; 

She sat in silence while the tele I tell, . 48 
The wond'rous visions, atid thé laws of hell. 

Then thus: ‘The lot ofman the*gods dispose; 

These ills are past; now hear thy future woes. 

O prince, attend; some fav’ring pow’r be kind, 
And print th’ important story on thy mind! 50 

Next, where the Sirens dwell, you plough the 
seas; 

Their song is death, and makes jesiectiia please, . 
Unbless’d the man, whom music wins to stay 
Nigh the curs’d shore, and Jisten’ to. the lay; 

No more that wretch shall view the joys of life, | 
His blooming offspring, or his beauteous wife! 
In verdant meads they sport, and wide around 
‘Lie human bones, that whiten all the ground; 
The ground polluted floats with human gore, 
And buman carnage taints the dreadful shore. 60 
Fly swift: the dang'rous coast; let ev’ry ear 

Be stopp’d against the song: ‘tis death to hear! 
Firs to the mast with chains thyself be bound, 
a trust thy virtue to th’ enchanting sound. 

If mad with transport, freedom thou demand, 65 
Be ev’ry fetter strain’d, and added band to band. 
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These seas o’erpass’d, be wise! but I refrain 
To mark distinct thy voyage o’er the main: 
New horrors rise! let prudence be thy guide, 69 
And guard thy various passage through the tidc. 
High o’er the main two rocks exalt their brow, 
The boiling billows thund’ring roll below; ; 
Through the vast wavesthe dreadful wonders move, 
Hence nam’d Erratic by the gods above. 
No bird of air, no dove of swiftest wing, 75 
That bears ambrosia to th’ ethereal king, 
Shuns the dire rocks: in vain she cuts the skies, 
The dire rocks meet, and crush her as she flies. 
Not the fleet bark, when prosp’rous breezes play, 
Ploughs o’er that roaring surge its desp’rate way; 
O’erwhelm’d it sinks: while round a smoke ex- 
pires, 
And the waves flashing seem to burn with fires. 
Scarce the fam’d Argo pass’d these raging floods, ; 
The sacred Argo, fill’d with demigods! 

E’en she had sunk, but Jove’s imperial bride 85 
Wing’d her fleet sail, and push’d her o’er the tide. 
High in the air the rock its summit shrouds 
In brooding tempests, and in rolling clouds; 

Loud storms around and mists eternal rise, 


Beat its bleak brow, and intercept the skies. 90 


oe, 

When all the broad expansion “bright with day 

Glows with th’ autumnal or the summer rays 

The summer and the autumn glow i in yain,. 

The sky for ever low’rs, for €vér elouds remain. 

Impervious'éo the step of fan it stands, . 95 

Though borne by twenty feet, though arm’d with 
twenty hands; 

‘Smooth as the polish of the mirror, rise 

The slipp’ry sides, and shoot into the skies, — 

Full in the centre of thi rock display’d, 

A yawning cavern casts a dreadful shade: 100 

Nor the fleet arrow from the twanging bow, 

Sent with full force, could reach the depth below. 

Wide to the west the horrid gulf extends, 

And the dire passage down to hell descends. 

O fly the dreadful sight! expand thy sails, 105 

Ply the strong’ oar, and catch the nimble gales: 

Here Scylla bellows from her dire abodes, 

Tremendous pest! abhorr’d'by man and gods! 

Hideous-her voice, and with léss terrors roar 

The whelps‘of Hots ia ‘the midnight hour. 110 

Twelve feet, deform’d and foul, the fiend dis- 
preads; 7 / 

Six horsid necks she rears, and six terrific heads; 
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Her jaws grin dreadful with three rows of teeth; 
Jaggy they stand, the gaping den of death ;._ 


- Her parts obscetié the raging billows hide; 115 


- 


Her bosom terribly o’erlooks the: tide. : 
When stung with hunger she embroils the flood, 
The sea-dog and the dolphin are her food : 


. She makes the huge leviathan her prey,: 


And all the monsters of the wat’ry way; © 120 

The swiftest racer of the azure plain , 

Here fills her sails and spreads her oars in vain; 

Fell Scylla rises, in her fury roars, 

At once six mouths expands, at once six men de- 
yours. 


Close by, a rock of less enormous height : 125 





Breaks the wild- waves, and forms a i nig’rous 
strait; 

Full on its crown a fig’s are branches rise, 

And shoot a leafy forest & shies ; : 

Beneath, Charybdis hétds her: boist’rous reign 

*Midst roaring whirlpools, and absorbs the main; 





Thrice in her gulfs the boiling seas subside, 131 
Thrice in dire thunders she refunds the tide, 
Oh if thy vessel plough the direfyl waves 
When seas retreating roar within her caves, 
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Ye perish all! though he who rales the main 135 
Lend hissstrong aid, his aid he lends in vain. Ge 
Ab shun the horrid gulf! by Scylla fy, 
"Tis better six to lose, than all to-die. 

T then: O nymph propigious to. nty pray’r, - 
Goddess divine, my guardian pow’r, declare, 140 
Ts the foul fiend from human vengeance freed? 
Or if I rise in arms, can Scylla bleed? 

Then she: O worn by toils, O broke in fight, 
Still are new toils and war thy dire delight? 
Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, 145 , 
And never, never be to heav’n resign’d ? 

How vain thy efforts to avenge the wrong? 
Deathless the pest! impenetrably strong! 
Furious and fell, tremendous to behold ! 

Een with a look she withers all the bold! 150 
She mocks the weak attempts of humana might : 
O Ay her rage! thy conquest is thy flight. 

If but to seize thy arms thou make delay, 

Again the fury vindicates her. prey, 

Her six mouths yawn, and six are snatch'd away. 
From her foul womb Cratawis gave to air 156° 
This dreadfal pest! ‘Po her direct thy pray t, 
Tp*curb the monster in her dire abodes, 

And guard thee through the tamult of the floods, 
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Thence to Trinacria’s shore you bend your way, 

Where graze thy herds, illustrious source of day! 

Sev’n herds, sev'n flocks, enrich the sacred plains, 

Each herd, each flock, full fifty heads cqntains; 

The wond’roas kind aJength of age survey, 

By breed increase not, nor by death decay. 165 

Two sister goddesses possess the plain, 

The constant guardians of the woolly train; 

Lampetic fair, and Phaethusa young, 

From Phoebus and the bright Newra sprung: 

. Here watchful o’er the flocks, in shady bow’rs 170 
And flow’ry meads they waste the joyous hours, 
Rob not the god! and so propitious gales 

Attend thy voyage, and impel thy sails; 

But if thy impious hands the flocks destroy, 

The gods, the gods avenge it, and ye die!" 175 
Tis thine alone (thy friends and navy lost) 
Through tedious toils to view:thy native coast. 
She céas’d: and now. arose the morning ray; 
Swift to her dome the goddess held her way. 
Then to my mates [ measur’d back the plain, 180 
Climb’d the tall bark, and rush’d into the main; 
Then bending to the stroke, their oars they drew 
To their broad breasts, and swift the galley flew= 
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Up sprung a brisker breeze; with fresh’ning gales ~ 
The frierfdly goddess stretch’d the swelling sails: 
We drop our oars; at ease the pilot guides;* 186 
The vessel light along the level glides. 

When rising’ sad arid slows with petitive look, 
Thus to the melancholy train I spoke: 

O friends, oh ever partners of my woes, 190° 
Attend while I what heav’n foredooms disclose : 
Hear all! fate hangs o’er all! on you it lies 
To live, or perish! to be safe, be wise! 

In flow’ry meads the sportive Sirens play, 
Touch the soft lyre, and tune the vocal lay; 195 
Me, me alone, with fetters firmly bound, 

The gods allow to hear the dang’rous sound. 
Hear and obey: if freedom I demand, 
Be ev'ry fetter strain’d, be added band to band. 

While yet I speak thé winged galley flies, 200 
And lo! the Siren shores like mista arise. 

Sunk were at once the winds; the air above, 

And waves: below, at once forgot to move ! 

Some demon calm’d the-air, and smooth’d thedeep, 

Hush’d the loud winds, and charm’d the waves to 
sleep. bi : 205 

Now ev'ry sail we furl, each oar we ply; 

Lash’d by the stroke the frothy waters fly. 
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~ The ductile wax with busy hands I mould, 
And cleft in fragments, and the fragmerfts roll’d; 
Th’ atrial region now grew warm with day, 210 
The wax dissolv’d beneath the burning ray 5 
Then ev'ry edx I barr’d-against the strain, 
And front of phrenzylock’d the brain. 
Now round the inast my mates the fetters roll’d, 
And bound me limb by limb, with fold on fold. 
Then bending to the stroke, the active train 
Plunge all at once their oars, and cleave the main. 

While to the shore the rapid vessel flies, 

Our swift approach the Siren quire descries; 
Celestial music warbles from their tongue, 220 

_ And thus the sweet deluders tune the song: 

O stay, O pride of Greece! Ulysses, stay! 

O cease thy cotrse, and listen to our lay! 
Bless’d is the man ordain’d our voice to hear, 
The song instructs the soul, and. charms the ear. 
Approach! thy:sonl shall:into raptures rise!- 226 
Approach! and‘learn new wisdom from the wise! 
We know whate’er.the kings of mighty name : 
Achiev’d at Ilion in the field of fame; 
Whiate’er beneath the sun’s bright journey lies. 
Ostay, and learn new wisdom from the wise! 23) 
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Thus the s@eétcharmers warbled o’er-the main ; 
My sont: takes wing to.meet the heav’nly strain ; ‘ 
I give the sign, and struggle to be free: .* 

Swift row. my mates, and shoot slong the sea; 235 
New chains they add, ang: rapid urge the ways 
Till, dying off, the distant sounds decay; 

Then scudding swiftly from the dang’rous ground, 
The deafen’d ear unlock’d, the chains’ unbound. 

Now all at once tremendous scenes unfold; 240 
Thunder'd the deeps, the smoking billows roll’d! 
Tamultuous waves embroil’d the bellowing flood; « 
All trembling, deafen’d, and aghast we stood! 

No more the vessel plough’d the dreadful wave, 
Fear seiz'd tH mighty, and unnerv'd the brave; 
Each dropp’d his oar: but swift from man to man 
With look serene I turn’d, and. thus began: 

" O friends! Oh often. tried in.adverse storms! 
With ills familiar in more dreadful forms! 
Deep in the dire Cyclopean den you lay,-. 250 
Yet,safe return’d-—Ulysses led the way,. 
Learn courage hence !.sndin my-caré confide: 
Lo! still the same. Ulysses is your guide! . 
Attend my words !"your oars incessant ply; 


Strain ev’ry nerve, and bid.the vessel fly. 255 
VoL, Iv, c 
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If from yon justling rocks and wavy war 
Jove safety grants, he grants-it 
And thou whose guiding hand directs our way, 

Pilot, attentive listen and obey! cel, Q5Q 





a.your c&re, 


Bear wide thy course, noxplough these angry waves 

Where rolls yon smoke, yon tumbling ocean raves : 

Steer by the higher rock; lest whirl’d around 

We sink, beneath the‘ circling eddy drown’d. 

While yet I speak, at once their oare‘they seize, 

Stretch to the stroke, and brush. the working seas, 
.Cautious the name of Scylla I supprest; 266 

That dreadful sound had chill’d the boldest breast. 
; Meantime, forgetful of the ygice divine, 

All dreadful bright my limbs in armour shine; 

High on the deck I take my dang’rous atand, 270 
_ Two glitt’ring jav'lins lighten in my hand; 

Prepar’d to whirl the. whizzing spear I stay, 

Till the fell fiend arise to,seizé her. prey. 

Around the dyngeon; studious'to behold 

The hideous pest, my lab'ring eyes Troll’d; 975 

In vain! the dismal dungeon, dark as night, 

Veils the dire monster, and confounds the sight, 

Now thro’ the rocks, appall’d with deep dismay, 
We bend our course, and stem the desp’rate way ; . 
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Dire Scylla#here a scene of horror forms,” 280 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms. 
When the tide rushes from her rambling caves 
The rough rock roars; tiimultuous boil the waves; 
They toss, they‘foam, a wild confusion raige, 
Like waters bubbling o’er the fiery blaze; 285 
Eternal mists obscure th’ aérial plain, 

And high above the rock she spouts the main; 
When in her gulfs the rushing sea subsides, 

She drains the ocean with the refluent tides: ; 
The rock rebellows with a thund’ring sound; 290+ 
Deep, wond’rous deep below, appears the ground. 

Struck'with despair, with trembling hearts we 
view'd * 

The yawning dungeon, and the tumbling flood; 
When lo! fierce Scylla stoop’d to seize her prey, 
Stretch’d her dire jaws, and swept six men away; 
Chiefs of renown! loud echoing shrieks arise; 296 
I turn, and view them quiv’ring in the skies; 
They call, and aid with outstretch’d arms implore: 
In vain théy éall those arms are stretch’d no more. 
As from some rock that overhangs the flood, 300 
The silent fisher casts th’ insidious food, 
* With fraudful care he waits the finny prize, 

And sudden lifts it quiv’ring to the skies: 
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So the foul monster lifts her-prey on high, 

So pant the wretches, struggling in the sky; 305 
In thé wide dungeon she devours her food, 

And the flesh trembles while she churns the blood. 
Worn as I ami'with grief, with care decay’d; 
Never, I never, scene so dire survey'd! 

My shiv’ring blood, congeal’d, forgot to flow: 310 
Aghast I stood, a monument of woe! 

Now from the rocks the rapid vessel flies, 

And the hoarse din like distant thunder dies; 
.To Sol’s bright isle our voyage we pursue, 

And now the glitt’ring mountains rise to view. 315 
There sacred to the radiant god of day, 

Graze the fair herds, the flocks promiscuous stray; 
Then suddenly was heard along the main 

To low the ox, to bleat the woolly train: 
Straight to my anxious thoughts the sound convey’d 
The words of Circe and the Theban shade; - - 321 
Warn’d by their awful voice these shores to shun, 
With cautious fears oppress’d, I thus begun: 


O friends! Oh ever exercis’d in care! 


Hear heav’n’s commands, and rev’rence what ye * 


hear! 825 
To fly these shores the prescient Theban shade 
And Circe warns! O be their voice obey’d! 


v 


“ah 

Some mighty woe relepslese-heay’ ‘in. dorebodes : . 
Fly thefe dire regions, and. revere. the. gods. 

While yet I spoke, a sudden sorrow rane: 330 
Thro’ ev'ry breast, and-spread from man to: man, 
Tillawrpthful: thas. Eurylgchus began: 

O cruel thou! some fury sure has steel’d 
That stubborn soul, by toil untaught to yield! 
From sleep debarr’d, we sink from woes to woes; 
And cruel, enviest thou a short repose? . ° 336 
Still must we restless rove, new seas explore, 
The sun descending, and so riear the shore? - 
And lo! the night begins her gloomy reign, 
And doubles.al).the terrors f the main... ..... 340 
‘Gf in the-dead ‘of nighttaad. winde:s 


Lash the wild surge, and bluster in the skies; 
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Oh should the fierce south-west his rage display, 
And toss with rising storms the wat’ry way, 

Tho’ gods descend from heay’n’s aérial plain. 345 
To lend us aid, the gods descend in vain: _- 
Phen while the night displays her awful shade, 
Sweet time. of slamber! be the night obey’d! 
Haste ye to:.land! ‘and when. the morning ray 
Sheds lier bright beams, pursue the destin’d way. 
. A eudden joy in ev'ry bosom rose; 351 


So will’d some demon, minister of woes! 


* 99° 

To whom with grief: O swift to be undone, 
Constrain’d I act.what wisdom bid me slfun. 

But yonder herds, and yonder flocks forbear; 355 
Attest the heav’ns, and calli the gods to hear: 
Content, an ittnocent repast display, 

By Girce giv’n, and fly. the dang’rous prey. 

Thus I: .and while to shore the vessel flies, 
With hands uplifted they attest the skies; +360 
Then where a fountain’s gurgling waters play, ~ 
They rush to land, and end in feasts.the day: 

- They feed; they quaff; and now (their hunger fled) 
Sigh for their friends devour’d, and mourn thedead. 
Nor cease the tears, till each in slumber shares 
A sweet forgetfulness of human cares. 306 
"Now far the night advanc’d her gloomy reign, 
And setting stars roll’d down the azure plain: 
When, at the voice of Jove, wild whirlwinds rise, 
And clouds and double darkness veil the skies; 370 
The moon, the stars, the bright ethereal host, 
Seem as extinct, and all their aplendours lost; 
The furious tempest roars with dreadful sound: 
Air thunders, rolls the ocean, groans the ground. 
All night it rag’d; when morning rose, to land 375 
We haul’d our bark, and moor’d it on the strand, 
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‘Where in a beauteous grotto’s cool recess 
Dance ‘the green Nereids of the neighb’ring seas. 

There while the wild winds whistled ¢’er the 

main; . 

Thus careful Ieaddress’dghe list’ning train: 380 

O friends, be wise! ‘nor dare the flocks destroy 
Of these fair pastures: if ye touch, ye die. 
Warn’d by the high command of heav’n, be aw’d; 
Holy the flocks, and dreadful is the god ! 
That god who spreads the radiant beams of light, 
And views wide earth and heav’n’s unmeasur’d 

height. $86 

And now the moon had run her monthly round, 
The south-east blust’ring with a dreadful sound; 
Unhurt the beeves, untouch’d the woolly train, : 
Low thro’ the grove, or range the flow’ry plain: 390 
Then fail’d our food ; then fish we make our prey, 
Or fowl that screaming haunt the wat’ry way. 
Till now from sea or flood no succour found, 
Famine and meagre want besieg’d us round. 
Pensive and pale from grove to grove Tstray’d, 
From the loud storms to find a silvan shade; 396 
There o’er my hands the living wave I pour; 


. 
And heav’n and heav’n’s immortal thrones adore, 
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To calm the roarings of the stormy main, ‘ 
And grant me peaceful to my realms again. 400 
Then o’er my eyes the gods soft slumber shed, 
While thus Eurylochus, arising, sdid: 

O friends, a thousand ways frait mortals lead 
To the cold tomb, and dreadful all to-tread; 
But dreadful most, when by a slow decays: 405 
Pale hunger wastes the manly strength: away. -°=; 
Why cease ye then t’ implore the pow’rs above, 
And offer hecatombs to thund'ring Jove?: 
‘Why seize ye not yon beeves, and fleecy prey? 
Arise unanimous; arise and slay! - 410 
And if the gods ordain a safe return, 
To Pheebus shrines shall rise, and altars burn. 
But should the pow’rs that o’er mankind preside, 
Decree to plunge us in the whelming tide, 
Better to rush at once to shades below, 415 
Than linger life away, and:nourish woe! 

Thus he: the. beeves around securely stray, 
When swift to ruin they invade the prey; 
They seize, they kill!—but for the rite divine, 
The barley fail’d, and for libations, wine. 420° 
Swift from the oak they strip the shady pride; 
And verdant leaves the flow'ry cake supplied. 


25 
With pray’r they now address th’ ethereal train, 
Slay the’selected beeves, and flay the alain; 
The thighs, with fat involv’d, divide with arf, 495 
Strew’d o’er with morsels cut from ev’ry part. | 
Water, instead of wine, isebrought i in urns, 
And poar’d profanely as the victim burns. 
The thighs thus offer'd, and the entrails drest, 429 
They roast.the fragments, and prepare the feast. 
’Twab then soft slumber fled my troubled brain; 
Back to the bark I speed along the main. 
When: lo!:-ah odour from the feast exhales, 
Spreads o’er the Coast, and scents the tainted gales; 
A chilly: fear: -congeai’d ary: -vitak: blood, 435 
And thus, obtesting héav’n, Tmoam’d aloud: 
O sire of men and gods, immortal Jove! 
Oh all ye blissful pow’rs that reign above! 
Why were my cares beguil’d in short repose? 
Oh fatal slumber, paid with lasting Woes! © 440 
A deed so. dreadful all the gods alarms, 
Vengeance is on the wing, and heav’n-ia arms! 
Meantime. Latipetie mounte th’ aérial way, 
And kindles into rage the god of day: 
Vengeance, ye pow’rs (he cries), and thou whose 
ae hand - : 445 
Aims the red bolt, and hurls the writhen brand! 


96 
Slain are those herds which I with pride survey, 
When through the ports of heav’n I pour the day, 
Or d€ep in ocean plunge the burning ray. 
Vengeance, ye gods! or I the skies forego, 450 
And bear the lamp of heav’n to Shades below. 
To whom the thund’ring pow’r: O source of day! 
Whose radiant lamp adorns the azure way, 
Still may thy beams thro’ heav’n’s bright portals 
rise, 
The joy of earth, and glory of the skies; 455 
- Lo! my red arm I bare, my thunders guide, 
To dash th’ offenders in the whelming tide. 
To fair Calypso from the bright abodes, 
‘Hermes convey’d these councils of the gods. 
Meantime from man to man my tongue ex- 
claims, 460 
My wrath is kindled, and my soul in flames. 
Tn vain! I wiew perform’d the direful deed, 
Beeves, slain by heaps, along the ocean bleed. 
Now heav’n gave signs of wrath; along the 
ground 464 
Crept the raw hides, and with a bellowing sound 
Roar'd the dead limbs ; the burning entrailsgroan’d. 
Six guilty days my wretched mates employ : 


In impious feasting, and unhallow’d joy: 


eo 
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The sev’nth arose, and now the sire of gods 
Rein’d the rough storms, and calm’d the tossing 
floods: « 470 
With speed the bark we climb; the spacious sails 
Loos’d from the yards inyjte th’ impelling gales. 
Past sight of shore, along the surge we bound, 
And all above is sky, and ocean all around! 
When Jo! a murky cloud the thund’rer forms 
Full o’er our heads, and blackens heav’n with 
storms. 476 

Night dwells o’er all the deep: and now out flies . 
The gloomy west, and whistles in the skies. 

The mountain-billows roar! the furious blast 
Howls o’er the shroud, and rends it from the mast: 
The mast gives way, and crackling as it bends, 481 
Tears up the deck; then all at once descends: 
The pilot by the tumbling ruin slain, 

Dash’d from the helm, falls headlong in the main. 
Then Jove in anger bids his thunders roll, 485 
And forky lightnings flash from pole to pole ; 
Fierce at our heads his deadly bolt he aims, 

Red with uncommon wrath, and wrapt in flames; 
Fall on the bark it fell: now high, now low, 
«Toss’d and retoss’d, it reel’d beneath the blow; 
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At once into the main the crew it shook: 491 

Sulphureous odours rose, and smould’ring smoke. 

Like fow] that haunt the floods, they sink, they rise, 

Now lost, now seen, with shrieks and dreadful cries; 

And strive to gain the bark; but Jove denies. 495 

Firm at the-helm I. etand, when flerce the main 

Rush’d with dire noise, and dash’d the sides in 

twain; 

Again impetuous drove the furious blast, 

Snapt the strong helm, and bore to sea the mast. 
. Firm to the mast with cords the helm I bind, 500 

And ride aloft, to Providence resign’d, 

Through tumbling billows, and a war of wind. 

Now sunk the west, and now a southern breeze, 

More dreadful than the tempest, lash’d the seas; 

For on the rocks it bore where Scylla raves, 505 

And dire Charybdis rolls her.thund’ring waves. 

All night I drove; and, at the dawn of day, 

Fast by the rocks. beheld the desp’rate way: 

Just when the sea within her gulfs subsides, 

And in the roaring whirlpools rush the tides, 510 

Swift from the float I vaulted with a bound, 

The lofty fig-tree seiz’d, and clung around; 

So to the beam the bat tenacious clings, 

And pendent round it clasps his leathern wings. 
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High in the air the tree its boughs display'd, 515 
And o’er the dungeon: cast a dreadful shade; 
All unsustain’d between the wave and, me x 
Beneath my feet the’ whirling billows fly.. 

. What time the fudge forsekes the noisy bar 
To take repast, and stills the wordy war, 520 
Charybdis, rumbling from her i inmost caves, 
The mast refunded on her refluent waves, 
Swift from the tree, the floating mast to gain, 
Sudden I dropp’d amidst the fashing maif} - 


Once more undaunted on the ruin rode, 5Q5 


And oar’d with lab’ring arms along the flood. 
Unseen I pase’d by Scylla’s dire abodes: 
So Jove decreed (dread sire of men and gods); 
Then nine long days I plough’d the calmer seas, 
Heav'd by the surge, and wafted by the breeze. ° 
Weary and wet th’ Ogygian shores I gain, 531 
When the tenth sun descended to the main. 
There in Calypso’s ever-fragrant bow’rs. - 
Refresh’d.I lay, and joy beguil’d the hours. - 

My following fates to thee; O king;-are known, 
And the bright pertner-of thy royal throne. 536 


' 


Enough: in misery can words avail? 
And what so tedious as a twice-told tale? 


SELECT NOTES 


TO 


BOOK XI. 


° 
. 


e r 

V.1, Thus o'er the rolling surge .....] The words in the ori- 
Binal are edapsce gooy oxeavne, which Strabo judges to mean no 
more than a part of the ocean, for if it be othetwise inderstood it 
will be a tautology; and who would write that ‘he went out of 
the ocean into the ocean,” as it must be rendered, if ewélajsog be 
the same with Sadacea in the next line? But it is perhaps better 
to understand the passage literally, and plainly, only to denote the 
place from whence Ulysses returned from his infernal voyage 
that is, from the extremity of the ocean. It is usual for the 
waves of the sea to bear violently and rapidly upon some shores, 
the waters being pent up by the nearness of the land, and there- 
fore form a current, or poor, So that the expression means no 
more than Ulysses sutmounted this current, and then gained the 
wide ocean, 

It is likewise evident from the beginning of this book, that 
Ulysses passed only one night in hell;. for he arrived at the Cim- 
merians in one day, saw the visions of hell in the following night, 
and in the space of the next day returned from the Cimmerians in 
the evening to Circe's island, .as appears from his going to repose 
immediately upon his landing. 

It may be further proved that this was @ noctumal interview, 
from the nature of the magical incantations, which were always 
performed by night; all sacrifices were offered by night to the 
infernal powers; the offering was black, to represent the kingdom. 
of darkness: thus also in other poets the moon is said to turn pale 
at these magical rites, or, as Virgil expresses it, 


Carmina vel coelo possunt deducere lunam.’ 


And indeed, as Eustathius observes (from whom this note is” 
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chiefly translated), it would have been absurd to have represented. 
the realms of darkness sutveyed by the light of the day. 


V, 8. Here the gay morn resides in radiant bow'rs, 
Here keeps her revels ....} 


‘This passage is fall of obscurity : for how is it possible to suppose 
this island of Circe tg be the residence of the morning; that is, 
for the day to rise immediately yndh it, when it is knowg to lie 
in a western situation? Some have imagined that this is spoken 
solely with respect to Ulysses, who, returning from the shades, 
might properly say that he arrived at the place where the day re~ 
sides, that is, toa place enlightened by the sun. Others under. 
stand it comparatively, with respect to the Cimmerians, or rather 
to the realms of death, which Homer places in the west; with 
regard to these, zea may be said to lie in the east, or, in the 
poetical language, to be the residence of the morning. Besides, 
the Circwan promontory is of an extraordinary altitude, and con~ 
sequently the beams at sun-rising may fall upon it; nay, it is 
said to be illustrated by the sun even by night. Others have con~ 
jectured, that what is hef€ said implies no more than that Ulysses 
landed upon the eastern parts of the island; and lastly, others 
not improbably refer the whole to the word ocean in the former 
line, and then the whole passage will be clear, and agree with 
the fable of the sun’s rising and setting in the ocean. This is 
what Eustathius remarks, who adds, that the ancients understood 
xo not to signify ¢ dances,’ but yagor, ¢ the regions of the morn- 
ing.’ I have translated it in the former sense, according to the 
consent of most interpreters: and I am persuaded it is used to 
denote the pleasure and gaiety which the sun restores to the 
whole creation, when, dispelling the melancholy darkness, he re~ 
stores light and gladness to the earths which is imaged to us by 
the playing or dancing of thé first beams of the sun, or rather of 
Aurora, who properly may be said to dance, being a goddess. 
Dacier rgnders yogo, dances ;’ but judges that Homer here fol- 
lows a fabulous geography, and that as he transported the Cim- 
‘aterians with all their darkness from the Bosphorus to Campania, 
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so likewise he now removes Za with all its light from Cholchis 
into Italy + and therefore the poet gives the properties and situa- 
tion to the island of Circe, which are only true of the eastern 
Cholchis. 

1! is very evident (continues she) that Homer was perfectly 
acquainted with the Phoenician story; he tells us that Elpenor 
was buried upon the promontory on the sea-shores, and that it 
was called by his name Elptnor. Now the Phosnicians, who 
endeavoured to naturalize all names in their own language, af- 
firmed;- eccording to Bocijirt, ting chia, promontory was not so 
cailed from Elpenor, bat from theit 3  Hilbinory which signi- 
fies, € ubi albescit lux matotina that is, ‘ where the dayraing of 
the day begins to appear.’ This promontory being. of ‘vent 
height, the rays of the morning might fall upon it 5 and this tre 
dition might furnish Homer with his fiction of the bowen and 
dances of it. 

‘What may seem to confirm Dacier’s opinion of the transpor- 
tation of Cholchis into Italy, is the immediate mention the poet 

. makes of Jason, and Zeetes king of Cholchis : besides the ancients 
believed Phafis, a river of Cholchis, to bythe bounds of thie habit- 
able oriental world: and Zea being the capital of it, lying upon 
the Phasis, it might very rationally be mistaken for the ‘place 
where the sun rose; thus. Mimnermus writes, ae 





Ainrne erode reds 7’ antes nthiose 
Axrivte xguetw xsuilas ty Jaden 
Dusare oraga yudte” w! wytle SiG Inco. . 


That is, ‘ the city of Aéteay where the rays of the sun appear in 
a bed of gold, above the thamgin of the ocean, where the divine 
Jason arrived.’ This is an evidence that the poet was well ac- 
quainted with antiquity, and that (as Strabo judges) his astonish 
ing fictions have truth for their foundation. 

V, 51. Next, where the Sirens dwell .....] The critics have 
greatly laboured to explain what was the foundation of this fiction 
of the Sirens. We are told by some, that the Sirens were queens 
of certain small islands, named Sirenusee, that lie near Cupreat in 
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Italy, and chiefly inhabited the promontory of Minerva, upon the 
top of which that goddess had a temple, as some afficm, built by 
Ulysses, according to this verse of Seneca, Epist. Ixxvii. 


« Alta procelloso speculatur vertice Pallas.’ 


Here, there was a renowned academy in the reign of the Sirens, 
famous for eloquence and the liberal sciences, which gave occa- 
sion for the invention of this fabje Gf the sweetness of the voices 
and attracting songs of the Sirens, But why then are they fabled 
to be destroyers, and painted in such dreadful colours? We ase 
told that at last the students abused their knowledge, to the 
colouring of wrong, the corruption of manners, and subversion 
of government ; that is, in the language of poetry, they were 
feigned to be transformed into monsters, and with their music to 
have enticed passengers to their ruin, who there consumed theit 
patrimonies, and poisoned their virtues with riot and effeminacy, 
‘The place is now called Massa. In the days of Homer the Sirens 
were fabled to be two only in number, as appears from his speak- 
ing of them in the dual, as ona Taignvciv, mooy Frgnvosy; theit 
names (adds Eustathius) were Thelxiepwa, and Aglaopheme, 
Other writers, in particular Lycophron, -mention three Sirens; 
Ligwa, Parthenope, and Leucosia. Some are of opinion (conti+ 
nues the same author) that they were Jarrgiag nas srargidacs 
that is, ‘singing women and harlots,’ who by the swectness of 
their voices drew the unwary to ruin their health and fortune. 
Others tell us of a certain bay contracted within winding straits 
and broken ctiffs, which by the singing of the winds, and beating 
of the waters, retarns a delightful harmony, that allures the pas- 
Senger to approach, who is immediately thrown against the rocks, 
and swallowed up by the violent eddies. 

But others understand the whole paséage allegorically, or as & 
fable containing an excellent moral, to shew that if we suffer our- 
selves to be too much allured by the pleasures of an idle life, the 
end will be destruction: thus Horace moralizes it: 


©. és... Vitanda est improba Siren 
4 Desidi 


VOL. JV. uy 
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But the fable may be applied to all pleasures in general, which, if 
too eagerly pursued, betray the incautious into ruin; while wise 
men, like Ulysses, making use of their reason, stop their ears 
aginst their insinuations. . 

Vi7i. High o'er the main two rocks ......] There is un- 
doubtedly a great amplification in the description of Scylla and 
Charyhdis; it may not therefare be unnecessary to lay before the 
reader what is truth and whatfiction. . 

“Thucydides, lib. iv. thus describes it; ‘ This strait is the sca 
that flows between Rhegium and Messené,, where at the narrow- 
est distance Sicily is divided from the continent; and this is that 
part of the sea which Utysses is said to have passed, and it is called 
Charybeis: this sea, by reason of the straits, and the concourse 
of the Tyrrhene and Sicilian seas breaking violently into it, and 
there raising great commations, is with good reason called xadsan, 
or ‘destructive.’ Charybdis stands on the coast of Sicily; Scylla 
on the coast of Italy, 

Mr, Sandys examined these rocks and seas with a particular 
view to the degeriptions of the poets: speaking of Charybdis, he 
writes, ‘ When the winds begin to ruffle, especially from the 
south, it forthwith runs round with violent eddies, so that many 
vessels miscarry by it. The stream through the strait rung to- 
wards the Ionian, and part of it sets into the haven, which turn- 
ing about, and meeting with other streams, makes so violent an 
encounter that ships are glad to prevent the danger by coming to 
an anchor. Scylla (adds he) is seated in the midst of a bay, upon 
the neck of a narrow mountain, which thrusts itself into the sea, 
having at the uppermost end a steep high rock, so celebrated by 
the poets, and hyperbolically described by Homer as inaccessible, 
‘The fables are indeed well fitted to the place, there being divers 
little sharp rocks at the foot of the greater: these are the dogs that 
are said to bark there, the waters by their repercussion from them 
make a noise like the barking of dogs; and the reason why Scylla 
is said to devour the fishes, as Homer expresses it, 


© When stung with hunger she embroils the flood, 
The sea-dog and the dolphin are her food; 
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She makes the huge leviathan her prey, 
And ail the monsters of the wat'ry way.’ 


The reason of this is, hecause these rocks are frequented by lam. 
prons, and greuter fishes, that devour the bodies of the dro“ned. 
But Scylla is now without danger, the current not setting upon 
it; and I much wonder at the proverb, 

« Incidit in Scyllam qui valt visare Charybdim,” 
when they stand twelve miles distant: I rather conjecture {adds 
he) that there has been more than one Charybdis, occasioned by 
the recoiling streams: as there is one between the south end of 
this bay of Scylla and the opposite point of Sicily; there the waves 
justling make a violent eddy, which when the winds are rough, 
more than threaten destruction to ships, as I have heard from the 
Scyllians, when seeking perhaps to avoid the then more impe- 
tuous turning, they have been driven by weather upon the not far 
distant Scylla.’ 

Strabo (as Eustathius remarks) speaking of the Leontines, 
says, that they were an inhospitable people, Cyclopeans, and 
Leestrigons ; and adds, that Scyila and Charybdis were inhabited 
by robbers and murderers, From the terrible situation of those 
rocks, and the murders and depredations of the robbers, these 
fictions might arise: they might murder six of the companions 
of Ulysses, and throw them into the sea from Scylla, which may 
be expressed in their being said to be, swallowed up by that 
monster, 

Bochart judges that the names of Scylla and Charybdis are of 
Phoenician extract: the one derived from Sool, which signifies 
joss and ruin; the other from Chorobdam, which implies the 
abyss of destruction. 

It is highly probable that these rocks were more dangerous 
formerly than at these timea ; the -violence.of ihe waters may not 
only have enlarged their channel by time, but by throwing up 
banks and sands have diverted their course from bearing upon 
these rocks with the same violence as anciently; add to this, that 
men by art may have cantributed to render these seas more safe, 
being places of great resort and navigation, Besides, the unskil- 
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fulness of the ancients in sca affairs, and the smallness and form 
of their vessels, might render those seas very dangerous to them, 
which are safe to modern navigators. 


v.75. «. No dove of swiftest wing, 


‘That bears ambrosia to th’ ethereal king.] 





What might give Homer this notion, might be what is related of 
the Symplegades, Phineus bting asked by Jason if he could pass 
those rocks with safety, he desires to know how swift the vessel 
was; Jason answers, as swift as a dove. Then, said Phineus, 
send a dove between the rocks, and if she escapes, you may pass 
in safety. Jason complies, and the pigeon in her passage lost 
only her tail; that hero immediately sets sail, and escapes with the 
loss only of his rudder: this story being reporter! of the Symple- 
gades, might give Homer the hint of applying the crushing of the 
doves to Scylla and Charybdis, You may find in Eustathius 
several far-fetched notions upon this passage, but I shall pass 
them over in silence. Longinus blames it, and 1 have ventured 
in the translation to omit that particular which occasioned his 
censure. 

V.104, And the dire passage down to hell descends.} Homer 
means by hell, the regions of death, and uses it to teach us that 
there is no passing by this rock without destruction; or, in Ho- 
mer’s words, it is a sure passage into the kingdom of death. 
EustatTHius. 


‘Vi 109. «004... With less terrors roar 
The whelps of lions ...+++..] 


‘The words in the original are, cxvdan@- veoy:Ans, which in the 
proper and immediate sense do not confine it to the whelps of a 
Jion, but to whelps in general, and perhaps chiefly of the canine 
kind: veoyitov Eustathius interprets rewers yivopetvoy, or newly 
whelped, and in the latter scnse the passage is understood by that 
author; for he writes, gain cxvrdax® odiyn, Zxvddy Oe utya Mamoy; 
that is, the voice of a whelp is low, but Scylla is described as a 
huge monster ;’ and the poet uses it as we do this expressian, 
© The voice of a wicked man is soft, but his deeds are mischievous 
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and abominable,’ I have adventured to translate the words in 
the other sense, after most interpreters, for Homer expresses the 
voice of Scylla by Atvey \snaxvia, or, § uttering a dreadful noise? 
now what he calls her voice, is nothing but the roaring «f the 
waves in storms when they beat against that rock ; and this being 
very toud, is better represented by the roaring of a lion, than the 
complaining of a yougg whelp. 

V.118, The sca-dog and theatolphin are her food.) Prlybius 
(as Strabo remarks) contends, that Flomer in all his fictions 
alludes to the customs of antiquity: for instance, Scylla was a 
famous fi-hery for taking such fishes as Homer mentions: this 
was the manner of taking the sca-dog 3 several small boats went 
out only with two men in it, the one rowed, the other stood with 
his instrument ready to strike the fish; all the boats had one spe- 
culator in common, to give notice when the fish approached, 
which usuatly swam with more than half of the body above 
water: Ulysses is the specutator, who stands armed with his 
spear; and it is probable, adds Polybius, that Homer thought _ 
Ulysses really visited Scylia, since he ascribes to Scylla that man- 
ner of fishing which is really practised by the Scyllians. 


V.131, Thrice in her gulfs the boiling seas sulside, 
Thrice in dive thunders she refunds the tide] 


Strabo quotes this passage to prove, that Homer understood the 
flux and reflux of the ocean. ¢ An instance,’ says he, * of the 
care that poet took to inform himself in all things, is what he 
writes concerning the tides, for he calls the reflux adoger, or the 
‘revolution of the waters:’ he tells us, that Scyila (it should be 
Charybdis) thrice swallows, and thrice refunds the waves; this 
must be understood of regular tides.’ There are indeed but two 
tides in a day, but this is the error of the librarians, who put pic 
for 3s. Eustathius solves the expression of the three tides dif- 
ferently 3 it ought to be understood of the vwySnuse@, of the 
space of ghe night and day, and then there will be a regular flux 
and reflux thrice in that time, or every eight hours periodi« 
efilly, 
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V.156. ..+. .. Crateis gave to air 
This dreadful pest ....-.) 





It isnot evident who this Cratais is whom the poet makes the 
mother of Scylla: Eustathius informs us that it is Hecate, a god- 
dess very properly recommended by Circe ; she, like Circe, being 
the president over sorceries and enchantments. But why should 
she br said to be the mothet of Scylla? Dacier imagines that 
Homer speaks enigmatically, and intends to teach us that these 
monsters are merely the creation or offspring of magic, or poetry. 

V. 161. Where graze thy herds .......] This fiction con- 
cerning the immortal herds of Apollo is bold, but founded tpon 
truth and reality. Nothing is more certain than that in ancient 
times whole herds of cattle were consecrated to the gods, and 
were therefore sacred and inviolable: these being always of a 
fixed number, neither more nor less than at the first consecra- 
tion, the poet feigns that they never bred or increased: and be- 
ing constantly supplied upon any vacancy, they were fabled to 
be immortal, or never to decay (for the same cause one of the 
most famous legions of antiquity was called immortal). Eusta~ 
thins informs us, that they were labouring oxen employed in til- 
lage, and it was esteemed a particular profanation to destroy a 
labouring ox: it was criminal to eat of it; nay, it was forbid to 
be offered even in sacrifices to the gods; anda crime punishable 
with death by the laws of Solon, So that the moral intended by 
Homer in this fable of the violation of the herds of Apollo is, that 
in our utmost necessity we ought not to offend the gods. As to 
the flocks of sheep, Herodotus informs us, that in Apollonia along 
the Ionian gulf, flocks of sheep were consecrated to that deity, 
und were therefore inviolable. 

Vi. 241. 22... The smoking Lillows roll’d.] What is to be un- 
derstood by the smoke of the billows? Does the poet mean a real 
fire arising from the rocks? Most of the critics have judged that 
the rack vomited out flames; for Homer mentions in the be- 
ginning of this book, 


© cece ee a. Mugos 7" odoote Suerras. 


BC 
T have taken the liberty to translate both these passages in a dif. 
ferent sense; by the smoke J understand the mists that arise from 
the commotion and dashing of the waters, and by the‘ storms of 
fire’ (as Homer expresses it) the reflections the water casts in such 
ugitations that resemble Hames; thus in storms literally 


© ceneeeeee Ardescunt ignibus unde.’ 


Scylla and Charybdi are in a ceninuial storm, and may therefore 
be said to emit flames. I have softened the eapression in the 
translation by inserting the word seem. 

Ulysses continues upon one of these rocks several hours that 
is, from morning till noon, as appears from the conclusion of this 
hook ; for leaping from the float, he laid hold upon a fig-tree that 
grew upon Charybdis; but both the fig-tree and Ulysses must 
have been consumed, if the rock had really emitted flames. 

V.314. Lo Sol's bright isle ......] This isle is evidently 
Sicily; for he has already informed us, that these herds were on 
Trinacria (so anciently called from the three promontories of 
Lilybreum, Pelorus, and Pachynus), 


V. 363. «44... And now (their hunger fled) 
Sigh for their friends devour'd, and mourn the dead.} 


This conduct may seem somewhat extraordinary ; the compa- 
nions of Ulysses appear to have fargot their lost friends, they en- 
tertain themselves with a due refreshment, and then find leisure 
to mourn; whercas a true sorrow would more probably have 
taken away all appetite. But the practice of Ulysses’s friends is 
consonant to the customs of antiquity: it was estecmed a profa- 
nation and a piece of ingratitude to the gods, to mix sorrow with 
their entertainments: the hours of repast were allotted to joy, 
and thanksgiving to heaven for the bounty it gave to man by sus- 
tenance. Besides, this practice bears a secret instruction, viz. 
that the principal care is owing to the living; and when that is 
over, the dead are nut to be neglected. Aineas and his friends are 
drawn ih the same attitude by Virgil: 


* * Postquam exempta fames epulis, mensaque remotre, 
Amissos longo socios sermone requirant 5 
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Praecipué pius Eneas, nunc acris Oronti, 
Nanc Amyci casum gemit,’ &c. 


V.453. And Lear the lamp of heav'n to shades Lelow.} This is 
a verybold fiction ; for how can the sun be imagined to illumi- 
nate the regions of the dead; that is, to shine within the earth, 
for there the realm of Pluto is placed by Homer? I am persuaded 
the meaning is only that he would no mort rise, but leave the 
earth and heavens in perpetual darkness. Erebus is placed in the 
west, where the sun sets, and consequently when he disappears, 
he may be said to be sunk into the realms of darkness, or Erebus. 

Perhaps the whole fiction might be founded really upon the 
observation of some unusual darkness of the sun, either from a 
total eclipse or other causes, which happened at a time when 
some remarkable crime was committed, and ave the poets 
liberty to feign that the sun withdrew his light from the view of 
it. 


V. 458. To fair Calypso from the bright abodes, 
Hermes convey'd these councils of the gods.] 


These lines are inserted (as Eustathius observes) solely to recon- 
eile the story to credibility; for how was it possible for Ulysses to 
arrive at the knowledge of what was done in heaven, without a 
discovery made by some of the deities? The persons by whom 
these discourses of the gods are discovered are happily chosen; 
Mercury was the messenger of heaven, and it is this god who de- 
scends to Calypso in the fifth book of the Odyssey: so that there 
was a correspondence between Calypso and Mercury ; and there- 
fore he is a proper person to make this discovery to that goddess, 
and she, out of affection, to Ulysses. 


V. 464. Now heav'n gave signs of wrath; along the ground 
Crept the raw hides ......-++) 


This is not among the passages condemned by Longinus; ard in- 
deed it was no way blameable, if we consider the timesgvhen it 
was spoken, and the persons to whom it is related: J mean Phae- 
acians, who were delighted with such wonders. What was said 
injudiciously by a great writer, may very properly be applied to 
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these people; ‘Credo, quia impossibile est.’ But we need not 
have recourse to their credulity for a vindication of this story: 
Homer has given us an account of all the abstruse arts, such as 
necromancy, witchcraft, and natural portents; here he gelates a 
prodigy, the belief of which universally prevailed among the an- 
cients: let any one read Livy, and he will find innumerable in- 
stances of prodigies, equally incredible as this, which were related 
by the wise, and believed at left by the vulgar. Thusywe read 
of speaking oxen, the sweating of the statues of the gods, in the 
best Romain histories, If such wonders might have a place in 
history, they may certainly be allowed room in poetry, whose 
province is fable: it signifies nothing whether a story be true or 
false, provided it te established by common belief, or common 
fame; this is a sufficient foundation for poetry. Virg. Georg. i. 478, 


© oeeeveees Pecudesque locute, 
Infandum! sistunt amnes,’ &c. 


The days of wonder are now over, and therefore a poet would be 
blameable to make use of such impossibilities in these ages: they 
are now alinost universally disbelieved, and thercfore would not 
be approved as bold fictions, but exploded as wild extravagancies. 


ViATTe ccc eeecee eas And now outflies 
The gloomy west, &c.] 
Longinus,while he condemns the Odyssey as wanting fire, through 
the decay of Homer’s fancy, excepts the descriptions of the tem- 
pests, which he allows to be painted with the boldest and ftrong- 
est strokes of poetry. 


V. 519. What time the judge forsakes the noisy bar 
To take repast ..+.++5-] 


This passage has been egregiously misunderstood by Mons. Per- 
rault, Ulysses being carried (says that author) on his mast to- 
wards Charybdis, leaps from it, and clings like a bat round a fig- 
tree, waiting till the return of the mast from the gulfs of it; and 
adds, that when he saw it, he was as glad as a judge when he 
tises from his seat to go to «dinner, after having tricd several causes. 
But Boileau fully vindicates Homer in his reflections on Longi- 
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nus: before the use of dials or clocks the ancients distinguished 
the day by some remarkable offices or stated employments ; as 
from the dining of the labourer, 


+ eeeeee What time in some sequester’d vale 
‘The weary woodman spreads his sparing meal.’ 


iad xi. ver. 119. See the Annotations ; so here from the rising 
of the judges: and both denote the midday, or noontide hour. 
V. 502, When the tenth sun descended to the main.| This ace 
count is very extraordinary. Ulysses continued upon the mast 
ten days, and consequently ten days without any nourishment. 
Longinus brings this passage as an instance of the decay of Ho~ 
mer’s genius, and his launching out into extravagant fables. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF ULYSSES IN ITHACA. 


Unyssrs takes his teave of Alcinous and Arete, and embarks 
in the evening. Next moming the ship arrives at Trhaca 5 
where the sailors, as Ulysses is yet sleeping, lay him on the 
shore with all his treasures, On their retum, Neptune changes 
their ship into a rock. In the mean time Ulysses awaking, 
knows not his native Ithaca, by reason of a mist which Pullas 
had cast round him. He breaks into Joud lamentations; til 
the goddess, appcaring to him in the form of a shepherd, dis 
covers the country to him, and points out the particular places, 
He then tells a feigned story of his adventures, upon which she 
manifests herself, and they consult together of the measures to 
be taken to destroy the suitors. ‘Po conceal his return, and 
disguise his person the more effectually, she changes him into 
the figure of an old beggar, 
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BOOK XIII. 


He ceas’d; buttleft so pleasing on their ear 
His voice, that list’ning still they secm’d to hear. 
A pause of silence hush’d the shady rooms: 
The grateful conf’rence then the king resumes: 
Whatever toils the great Ulysses past, 5 
Beneath this happy roof they end at last ; 
No longer now from shore to shore to roam, 
Smooth seas, and gentle winds, invite him home. 
But hear me, princes! whom these walls inclose, 
For whom my chanter sings, and goblet flows 10 
With wine anmix’d (an honour due to age, 
To cheer the grave, and warm the poet’s rage) : 
Though labour’d gold and many a dazzling vest 
Lie heap’d already for our godlike guest; 
Without new treasures let him not remove, 15 
Large, and expressive of the public love: 
Each peer a tripod, each a vase bestow, 
A gen’ral tribute, which the state shall owe. 
This sentence pleas’d: then all their steps ad- 
. drest 


To sep’rate mansions, and retir’d to rest. 20 
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Now did the rosy-finger’d morn arise, 

And shed her sacred light along the skies. 

Down to the haven and the ships in haste 

They bore the treasures, and in safety plac’d. 

The king himself the vases rang’d with care; 25 

Then ‘bade his followers to the feast repair. 

A victim ox beneath the sacred hand 

Of great Alcinous falls, and stains the sand. 

To Jove th’ eternal (pow’r above all pow’rs! 

Who wings the winds, and darkens heav’n with 
show’rs), 30 

The flames ascend: till ev’ning they prolong 

The rites, more sacred made by heav’nly song: 

For in the midst, with public honours grae’d, 

Thy lyre divine, Demodocus! was plac’d. 

AN, but Ulysses, heard with fix’d delight : 35 

He sat, and ey’d the sun, and wish’d the night; 

Slow seem’d the sun to move, the hours to roll, 

His native home deep imag’d in his soul. 

As the tir’d ploughman spent with stubborn toil, 

Whose oxen long have torn the furrow’d soil, 40 

Sees with delight the sun’s declining ray, 

When home, with feeble knees, he bends his way 

To late repast (the day’s hard labour done): 


So to Ulysses welcome set the sun. 
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‘then instant, to Alcinous and the rest 45 
(The Scherian states) he turn’d, and thus addrest: 

O thon, the first in merit and command! 
And you the peers and princes of the land! 
May ev’ry joy be yours! nor this the least, * 
When due libation shall have crown’d the Teast, 
Safe to my home to send your happy guest. 51 
Complete are now the bounties you have giv’n, 
Be all those bounties but confirm’d by heav’n! 
So may I find, when all my wand’rings cease, 
My consort blameless, and my friends in peace. 55 
On you be ev’ry bliss; and ev’ry day, 
To home-felt joys delighted, roll away ; 
Yourselves, your wives, your long-descending race, 
May ev'ry god enrich with ev'ry grace! 
Sure fix’d on virtue may your nation stand, 60 
And public evil never touch the land! 

His words well weigh’d, the gen’ral voice ap- 

prov’d 

Benign, and instant his dismission mov’d. 
The monareb to Pontonous gave the sign, 
To fill the goblet high with rosy wine: 65 
Great Jove the father, first (he cried) implore; 


Then send the stranger to his native shore. 
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The luscious wine th’ obedient herald brought ; 
Around the mansion flow’d the purple draught: 
Each from his seat to each immortal pours, 70 
Whom glory circles in th’ Olympian bow’rs. 
Ulysses sole with air majestic stands, 

The bowl presenting to Arete’s hands; 

Then thus: O queen, farewell! be still possess’d 

Of dear remembrance, blessing still and bless’d! 

Till age and death shall gently call thee hence: 76 
(Sure fate of ev’ry mortal excellence!) 

Farewell! and joys successive ever spring 

To thee, to thine, the people, and the king! 

Thus he; then parting prints the sandy shore 
To the fair port; a herald march’d before, 81 
Sent by Alcinous: of Arete’s train 
Three chosen maids attend him to the main; 
This does a tunic and white vest. convey, 

A various casket that, of rich inlay, 85 
And bread and wine the third. The cheerful mates 
Safe in the hollow poop dispose the cates: 

Upon the deck, soft painted robes they spread, 
With linen cover’d, for the hero’s bed. 

He climb’d the lofty stern; then gently prest 90 


The swelling couch, and lay compos’d to rest. 
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Now plac’d in order, the Pheacian train 
Their cables loose, and launch into the main: 
At once they bend, and strike their equal oars, 
And leave the sinking hills, and less’ning shores. | 
While on the deek the chigf in silence lies, 
And pleasing slumbers steal upon his eyes. 
As fiery coursers in the rapid race, 
Urg’d by fierce drivers through the dusty space, 
Toss their high heads, and scour along the plain; 
So mounts the bounding vessel o’er the main. 101 
Back, to the stern the parted billows flow, 
And the black ocean foams and roars below. 
Thus with spread sails the winged galley flies; 
Leas ewift ah eagle’ cuts the liquid skies: 105 
Divine Ulysses was her sacred load, 
A man in wisdom equal to a god! 
Much danger, long and mighty toils he bore, 
In storms by sea, and combats on the shore; 109 
All which soft sleep now banish’d from his breast, 
Wrapt in s pleasing, deep, snd: death-like rest. 
But whenthie itiorning star with-éaily ray 
Flam’d in the front of heav’n, and promis’d day; 
Like distant clouds the mariner descries, 
Fair Ithaca’s emerging hills arise. 115 
vol. Iv. rE 
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Far from the town a spacious port appears, 
Sacred to Phoreys’ pow’r, whose name it bears: 
‘Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 
The roaring wind’s tempestuous rage restrain ; 
Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide, 120 
And ships secure without their halsers ride. 
High at the head a branching olive grows, 
And crowns the pointed cliffs with shady boughs. 
Beneath, a gloomy grotto’s cool recess 
Delights the Nereids of the ncighb’ring seas; 125 
Where bowls and urns were forin’d of living stone, 
And massy beams in native marble shone; 
On which the labours of the nymphs were roll'd, 
Their webs divine of purple mix’d with gold. 
Within the cave, the clust’ring bees attend _ 130 
Their waxen works, or from the-roof depend. 
Perpetual waters o’er the pavement glide; 
Two marble doors unfold on either side; 
Sacred the south, by which the gods descend, 

- But mortals enter at the northern end. 135 

Thither they bent, and haul’d their ship to land, 

(The crooked keel divides the yellow sand) 
Ulysses sleeping on his couch they bore,” 
And gently plac’d him on the rocky shore, 
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His treasures nékt, Alcindits" pitts, they laid 140 
In the wild olive’s wafreqtented shade, 
Secure frdm ‘theft: then launch’d the bark again, 
Resum’d their oars, aiid ieasui’d back the main, 

Nor yet forgdt old Ocgan’s dread supreme 
The mee is eae apart 143 
Before the throne of mighty Jove he stood ; 

And sought the secret counsels of the god. 

Shall then no more, O sire of gods! be niine 
The rights and honours of a pow’r divine? 
Scorn’d-e’en by man, and (oh severe disgrace) 150 
By soft Pheacians, my degen’rate race! 

Against yon destin’d head in vain I swore, 
And menac’d’ vehigeaticé, ere he reach’é his shore; 
To reach his natal shore was thy decree; 
Mild I obey’d, for who shall warwith thee? 155 
“Behold him landed, careless and asleep, 
From all th"élided dangers of the deep! 
Lo, where he-lies, amidst a shiniiig store"* 
Of brass; rich’ gatirents; aid vefulgent’ oft: 
And bears tilt pliant to tits ative iate 160 
A prize more worth than Hlion’s noblé‘spoil. 

To whom the father of th’ immortal pow’rs, 
Who swells the clouds, and gtaddens earth with 


show’rs : 
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Can mighty Neptune thus of man complain? 
Neptune, tremendous o’er the boundless main! 
Rever’d and awful e’en’in heav’n’s abodes, 166 
Ancient and great! a god above the gods! 
If that low race offend.thy pow’r divine, - 
(Wedke, daring creatures!) is not vengeance thine? 
Go, then, the guilty at:thy will chastise. 170 
He said: the shaker of the earth replies;: 

This then I doom; to fix the gallant ship 
A mark of vengeance on the sable deep: 
To warn the thoughtless self-confiding train, 
No more unlicens’d thus'to brave the main, 175 
Full in their port a shady hill shall rise, 
If such thy will.—We will it, Jove replies. 
Een when with transport black’ning all the strand, 
The swarming people hail: their ship to:land, 
Fix her for ever, a. memorial stone: ’. 180 
Still let her seem: to sail; and seenfione; 
The trembling crowds shall see the sudden shade 
Of whelming mountains overhang their head! 

With that, the god whose earthquakes rock the 

ground, . 

Fierce to Phgacia cross’d the vast profouitd, 185 
Swift as a swallow sweeps the liquid way, 
The winged pinnace shot along the sea. 
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The god arrests her.with a sudden stroke, 

And roots her dow’ an-everlasting rock. 
Aghast-the Scherians stand in deep surprise; 190 
All press to speak, all question with their eyes, 
What hands unteen the wgpid bark restrain! 

And yet it swims, or seems to swim, the main! 
Thus they, unconscious of the deed divine : 

Till great Alcinous rising own’d the sign. 195 

Behold the long predestin’d day! (he cries) 

O certain faith of ancient prophecies! 

These ears have heard my royal sire disclose 

A dreadful story, big with future woes; 

How mov’'d with wrath, that careless we convey 
Promiscuous ev’ry guest to ev’ry bay, ~ 201 
Stern Neptune rag’d; and how by his command 
‘Firm rooted in the surge a ship should stand; 

(A monument of wrath) and mound on mound 
Should hide our walls, or whelm beneath the ground. 
The fates have follow’d as declar’d the seer: 206 

Be humbled, nations! and your monarch hear: 
No more unliceps’d brave the deeps, no more 
With ev’ry stranger pass from shore to shore; « 
On angry Neptune now for mercy cal!: 210 
To his high name let twelve black oxen fall. 
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So may the god reverse his purpos’d will, 
Nor o’er our city hang the dreadful hill. 

The monarch spoke: they trembled and obey’d, 
Forth on the sands the victim oxen led: 15 
The gather’d tribes befgre the altars stand, 

And ébiefs and rulers, a majestic band. 
The king of ocean all the tribes implore; 
The blazing altars redden all the shore.. 

Meanwhile Ulysses in his country lay, 220 
Releas’d from sleep, and round him might survey 
The solitary shore, and rolling sea. 

Yet had his mind through tedious absence lost 
The dear remembrance of his native coast; 
Besides, Minerva, to secure her care, 225 
Diffus’d around a veil of thicken’d air: 

For so the gods ordain’d to keep unseen. 

His royal person from his friends and queen; 

Till the proud suitors for their crimes afford 

An ample vengeance to their injur’d lord. 230 

Now all the land another prospect bore, 
Another port appear’d, another shore, 

And long-continu’d ways, and winding floods, 
And unknown mountains, crown’d with unknown 


woods. 
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Pensive and slow; with sudden grief opprest 235. 

The king arose, and beat his careful breast ; 

Cast a long jook o’er all the coast and main, 

And sought, around, his native realin in vain: 

Then with erected eyes stood fix’d in woe, 

And as he spoke, the tears began to flow. * e409 
Ye gods! (he cried) upon what barren coast, 

In what new region, is Ulysses tost? 

Possess’ by wild barbarians, fierce in arms? 

Or men, whose bosom tender pity warms? 

Where shall this treasure now in safeg lie? 245 

And whither, whither its sad owner fly? 

Ah why did F Alcinous’ grace implore? 

Ab why forsake.Phzacia’s happy shore? 

Some juster prince perbaps had entertain’d, 

And safe reatm’d me to my native land. 250 

Is this the promis’d, long-expected coast, 

And this the faith Phzacia’s rulers boast? 

Oh righteous gods! of all the great, how few 

aAre just to heav’n, and to their promise true! 

But he, the pow’r to whose all-seeing eyes 255 

The deeds of men appear without disguise, 

Tis his alone t? avenge the wrongs I bear: 


For still th’ oppress’d are his peculiar care. 
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To count these presents, and from thence to prove 

Their faith, is mine: the rest belongs to Jove. 260 
Then on the sands he rang’d his wealthy store, 

The gold, the vests, the tripods, number’d o’er: 

All these he found, but still in error lost, 

Discénsolate he wanders on the coast, 

Sighs for his country, and: lements.again 265 

To the deaf rocks, and hoarse-resounding main. 

When lo! the guardian goddess of the wise} 

Celestial Pallas, stood before his eyes; 

In show a youthful swain, of form divine, 

Who seem’d descended from some princely line; 

A graceful robe her slender body drest, 271 

Around her shoulders flew the waving vest, ; 

Her decent hand a shining jav’lin bore, 

And painted sandals on ber feet: eiidpere. 

To whom the king: Whoe’er of bitman race 275 

Thou art, that wand’rest in this desert place! 

With joy to thee, as to some god, I bend, 

To thee my treasures and myself commend. ry 

O tell a wretch in exile doom’d to stray, 

What air I breathe, what country I survey? 280 

The fruitful-continent’s extremest bound, ~ . 


Or some fair isle which Neptune’s arms surround? 
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From what feir-clime (said 4). remote from 
fame, : 

Arriv’st thou here a stranger to our name? 
Thou seest am island, not to those unknown 285 
Whose hills are brighten/d by the rising sun, 
Nor those that plac’d beneath his utmost reign 
Behold him sinking in the western main. 
The rugged soil allows no level space 
For flying chariots, or the rapid race; 290 
Yet not ungrateful to the peasant’s pain, : 
Suffices fulness to the swelling grain: 
The loaded trees their various fruits produce, 
And clust’ring grapes afford a gen’rous juice: 204 
Woods crawn our mountains, and in ev’ry grove 
The bounding goats and frisking heifers rove : 
Soft rains and kindly dews refresh the field, 
And rising springs eternal verdure yield. 
E’en to those shores is Ithaca renown’d, 299 
Where Troy’s majestic ruins strow the ground. 

At this, the chief with transport was possest, 
His panting heart exulted in his breast; 
Yet well dissembling his untimely joys, 
And veiling truth in plausible disguise, 
Thus, with an air sincere, in fiction bold, 805 


His ready tale th’ inventive hero told. 
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Oft have I btard in Crete this island’s name ; 
For ’twas from Crete, my native soil, I came; 
Self-banish’d thence. I sail’d before the wind, 
And left my children and my friends behind. 310 
From fierce Idomeneus’ revenge { flew, 

Whose son, the swift Orsilochus, I slew: 
(With brutal force he seiz’d my Trojan prey, 
Due to the toils of many a bloody day) 

Unseen I ’scap’d; and favour’d by the night 315 

: In a Phoenician vessel took my flight, 

For Pyle or Elis bound: but tempests tost, 

And raging billows drove us on your coast. 

In dead of night an unknown port we gain’d, 
Spent with fatigue, and slept secure on land. 320 
But ere the rosy morn renew’d the day, 

While in th’ embrace of pleasing sleep I lay, 
Sudden, invited by auspicious gales, 

They land my goods, and hoist their flying sails. 
Abandon’d here, my fortune I deplore, 825 
A hapless exile on a foreign shore. 

Thus while he spoke, the blue-ey’d maid began 
With pleasing smiles to view the godlike man: 
Then chang’d her form; and now, divinely bright, 


Jove’s heay’nly daughter stood confess’d to sight: 
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Like a fair virgin in her beauty’s bloom, 331 
Skill’d in th’ illustrious iabours of the loom. 

O still the same Ulysses! she rejoin’d, , 
In useful craft successfully refin’d! 
Artful in speech, in action, and in mind! 335 
Suffie’d it not, that thy long labours past, s 
Secure thou seest thy native shore at last? 
But this to me?. who, like thyself, excel 
In arts of counsel, and dissembling well. 
To me, whose wit exceeds the pow’rs divine, 340 


No less than mortals are surpass’d by thine. 


Know’st thou not me? who made thy life my care, 


Thro’ ten years’ wand’ring, and thro’ ten years’ war; 
Who taught thee arts, Alcinous to persuade, 

To raise his wonder, and engage his aid; 345 
And now appear, thy treasures to protect, 
Conceal thy person, thy designs direct, 

And tell what more thou must from fate expect : 
Domestic woes far heavier to be borne! | 

The pride of fools, and slaves’ insulting scorn. 350 
But thow:-be silent, nor reveal thy state; 

Yield to the force of unresisted fate, 

And béar unmov’d the wrongs of base mankind, 


The last, and hardest,,gonquest of the mind. 


. 
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Goddess of Wisdom! Ithacus replies, "$85 
He who discerns thee must be truly wise, 
So seldom view’d, and ever in disguise! 
When the bold Argives led their warring pow’rs 
Against proud Iion’s well-defended tow’rs, 
Ulysses was thy care, celestial maid! 360 
Grae’d with thy sight, and:favousdwith thy aid. 
- But when the Trojan piles.in:ashes lay, -.. 
And bound for Greece we plough’d the wat’ry way ; 
~ Our fleet dispers’d and driv’n from coast to coast, 
Thy sacred presence from that hour I lost: 365 
Till I beheld thy radiant form once more, 
-And heard thy counsels on Phzacia’s shore. 
But, by th’ almighty author of thy race, 
Tell me, O tell, is this my native place? 
For much I fear, long tracts of land.and sea 370 
Divide this coast from distant Ithaca; 
The sweet delusion kindly you impose, 
To soothe my hopes, and mitigate my woes. 
Thus he. The blue-ey’d goddess thus replies: 
How prone to doubt, how cautious are the wise! 
Who, vers’d in fortune, fear the flatt’ring show, 376 
And taste not half the bliss the gods bestow, 
The more shall Pallas. ~~ ~ «just desires, 
And guard the wisdom ‘herself inspires. 
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Others, long absent from their native place, 380 
Straight seek their home, and fly with eager pace 
To their wives’ arms, and children’s dear embrace. 
Not thus Ulysses: he decrees to prove 
His subjects’ faith, and quegn’s suspected love 3 384 
Who mourn’d her lord twice ten revolving years, 
And wastes the days in grief, the nights in tears, 
But Pallas knew (thy friends and navy lost) 
Once more ’twas giv’n thee to behold thy coast: 
Yet how could I with adverse fate engage, 
And mighty Neptune’s unrelenting rage? 390 
Now lift thy longing eyes, while I restore 
The pleasing prospect of thy ne 
Behold the port of Phorcys! fenc’d around 
With rocky mountains, and with olives crown’d. 
Behold the gloomy grot! whose cool recess 395 
Delights the Nereids of the neighb’ring seas: 
Whose now-neglected altars, in thy reign 
Blush’d with the blood of sheep and oxen slain. 
Behold! - where’ Neritus the clouds divides, 
And shakes the waving forests on his sides. 400 

So spake the goddess, and the prospect clear’d, 
The mists dispers’d, and all the coast appear’d. 
’ The king with joy confess’d his place of birth,» 
And on his knees salutes his mother earth: 
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Then with his suppliant hands upheld in air, 405 

Thus to the sea-green sisters sends his pray’r: 
All hail! Ye virgin daughters of the main! 

Ye streams, beyond my hopes beheld again! 

To you once more your own Ulysses bows; 

Attend his transports, and receive his vows! 410 

If Jove prolong my days, and Pallas crown 

The growing virtues of my youthful son, 

. To you shall rites divine be ever paid, 

And grateful off’rings on your altars laid. 414 
Then thus Minerva: From that anxious breast 

Dismiss those cares, and leave to heav’n the rest. 

Our task be Ww thy treasur’d stores to save, 

Deep in the close recesses of the cave: 

Then future means consult—she spoke, and trod 

The shady grot, that brighten’d with the god. 420 

The closest caverns of the grot she sought; 

The gold, the brass, the robes, Ulysses brought; 

These in the secret gloom the chief dispos’d ; 

The entrance with a rock the goddess clos’d. 
Now, seated in the olive’s sacred shade, 425 

Confer the hero and the martial maid. 

The goddess of the azure eyes began: 


Son of Laertes! much-cxperienc’d man?! 
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The suitor-train thy earliest care demand, 
Of that luxurious race to rid the land: 430 
Three years thy house their lawless rule has seen, 
And proud addresses to the matchless queen. 
But she thy abstnce moujns from day to day, 
And inly bleeds, and silent wastes away: 
Elusive of the bridal hour, she gives 435 
Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives, 

To this Ulysses: O celestial maid! 
Prais’d be thy counsel, and thy timely aid; 
Else had I seen my native walls in vain, 
Like great Atrides just restor’d and slain. 440 
Vouchsafe the means of vengeance to debate, 
And plan with all thy arts the scene of fate. 
Then, then be present, and my soul inspire, 
As when we wrapt Troy’s heav’n-built walls in fire, 
Though leagu’d against me hundred heroes stand, 
Hundreds shall fall, if Pallas aid my hand. 446 

She answer’d: In the dreadful day of fight 
Know, I am with thee, strong in all my might. 
1f thou but equal to thyself be found, 
What gasping nymbers then shall press the ground! 
What human victims stain the feastful floor! 451 


How wide the pavements float with guilty gore! 
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It fits thee now to wear a dark disguise, 
And secret walk, unknown to mortal eyes. 
Fer this, my hand shall wither ev'ry grace, 454 
And ev’ry elegance of form and face, 
O’er thy smooth skin a,bark of wrinkles spread, 
Turn hoar the auburn honours of thy head, 
Disfigure ev'ry limb ‘with coarse attire, 
And in thy eyes extinguish all the fires: 460 
_. Add all the wants and the decays of life, 
Estrange thee from thy own, thy son, thy wife; 
From the loath’d object ev'ry sight shall turn, 
And the blind suitors their destruction scorn. 

Go first the master of thy herds to find, 465 
True to his charge, a Joyal swain and kind: 
For thee he sighs; and to the royal heir, 
And chaste Penelope, extends his care. 
At the Coracian rock he now resides, 
Where Arethusa’s sable water glides; 470 
The sable water and the copious mast 
Swell the fat herd; luxuriant, large repast! 
With him, rest peaceful in the rural cell, 
And all you ask his faithful tongue shall tell. 
Me into other realms my cares convey, i 475 


To Sparta, still with female beauty gay: 
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or know, to Sparta thy lov’d offspring came, 

To learn thy fortunes from the voice of fame. 
At this the father, with a father’s care: 

Must he too suffer, le, O goddess! bear 480 

Of wand’rings and of woes a wretched share?” 

Thro’ the wild ocean plough the dang’rous way, 

And leave his fortunes and his house a prey? 

Why would’st not thou, oh all-enlighten’d mind! 

Inform him certain, and protect him, kind? 485 
To whom Minerva: Be thy soul at rest; 

And know,, whatever heav’n ordains, is best. 

To fame I sent him, to acquire renown: 

To other regions is his virtue known. 

Secure he sits, near great Atrides plac’d; 490 

With friendships strengthen’d, and with honours 

grac’d. 

But lo! an ambush waits his passage o’er; 

Fierce foes insidious intercept the shore: 

In vain! far sooner all the murd’rous brood 

This injur’d land shall fatten with their blood. 495 
She spake, then touch’d him with her pow’rful 

wand: 

The skih shrunk up, and wither’d at her hand: 
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A swift old age o’er all his members spread; 

A sudden frost was sprinkled on his head; 

Nor longer in the heavy eye-ball shin’d 500 
The glance divine, forth-beaming from the mind. 
His robe, which spots indelible besmear, 

To rags dishonest futtérs with the air: 

A stag’s torn hide is.lap’d around bis, reins; 

A rugged staff his trembling hand sustains; 505 
And at his side a wretched scrip was hung, 
Wide-patch’d, and knotted to a twisted thong. 
So look’d the chief, so mov’d! To mortal eyes 
Object uncouth! a man of miseries! 

While Pallas, cleaving the wide fields of air, 510 
To Sparta flies, Telemachus her care. 


‘SELECT NOTES 


To 


BOOK XI. 


‘V.8. «04.4. The shady roonis.] The epithet in the original is 
exievra, or gloomy: it is here used with a peculiar propriety, to 
keep in the reader’s mind the exact time when Ulysses made his 
narration to the Phzacians, namely, in the evening of the thirty- 
third day: we may likewise gather from this distinction of times 
the exact stay of Ulysses among the Phwacians; he was thrown 
‘upon their shores on the thirty-first day in the evening, and lands 
about day-break on the thirty-fifth day in his own country; so 
that he stayed three nights only with Alcinous, one night being 
spent in his voyage to Ithaca from Phzeacia. 


V.10. For whom my chanter sings, and goblet flows 
With wine unmix'd, &e.) 
Homer calls the wine yegucsv, or wine drank at the entertainment 
of elders; ytperray, or men of distinction, says Eustathius; by the 
bard, he means Demodocus. 

The same critic further remarks, that Homer judiciously 
shortens every circumstance before he comes to the dismission of 
Ulysses: thus he omits the description of the sacrifice, and the 
subject of the song of Demodocus; these are circumstances that 
at best would be but useless ornaments, and ill agree with the 
impatience of Ulysses to begin his voyage toward his country. 
These therefore the poet briefly dispatches. 

V. 39. As the tir'd ploughman, &c.] The simile which Ho- 
mer chooses is drawn from low life, but very happily sets off the 
impaticrte of Ulysses: it is familiar, but expressive. Horace was 
not of the judgment of those who thought it mean, for he uses it 
in his Egistles. : 
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V.73. The Lowl presenting to Arete’s hands ; 
Men MUS ee eeavececcee ] 


It may be asked why Ulysses addresses his words to the queen, 
rather than the king? the reason is, because she was his patron- 
ess, and had first received him with hospitality, as appears from 
the seventh book of the Odyssey. 

‘Ulysses makes a libation to the gus, an‘l presents the bowl to 
the queen: this was the piou:, practice of antiquity upon all so- 
temn occasions: Ulysses heré does it, because he is to undertake 
a voyage; and it implies'a prayer for the prosperity of it. The 
reason why he presents the bowl to the queen is, that she may 
first drink out of it, for 30 epesnny properly and originally signi- 
fies, ro avg tatly Bdmas tons eve, says Eustathius, Propino is 
used differently by the Romans. : 


V. 112. But when the morning star with early ray 
Flam'd in the front of heav’n .....] 
From this passage we may gather, that Ithaca is distant from 
Corcyra or Phaacia no farther than a vessel sails in the compass 
of one night; and this agrees with the real distance between 
those islands; an instance that Homer was well acquainted with 
geography: this is the morning of the thirty-fifth day. 


V. 116. ...+. 4 spacious port appears, 
Sacred to Phorcys’ ...044.} 





Phorcys was the son of Pontus and Terra, according to Hesiod’s 
genealogy of the gods: this haven is said to be sacred to that 
deity, because he had a temple near it, from whence it received 
its appellation, 

V.124, .....4 gloomy grotto’s cool recess.} Porphyry has 
wrote a volume to explain this cave of the Nymphs, with more 
piety perhaps than judgment; and another person has perverted 
it into the utmost obscenity, and both allegorically. But I con- 
fess I should rather choose to understand the descripticn poeti- 
cally, believing that Homer never dreamed of these matters, 
though the age in which he flourished was addicted to allegory. 
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How often do painters draw from the imagination only, mercly to 
please the eye? And why might not Homer write after it, espe- 
cially in this place where he manifestly indulges his fancy, while 
he brings his hero to the first dawning of happiness? He has long 
dwelt upon a series of horrors, and his imagination being tired 
with the melancholy story, it is not impossible but his spirit 
might be enlivened with the subject while he wrote, and this 
might lead him to ittdulge his fancy in a wonderful, and perhaps 
fabulous description, . 


V. 134, Sacred the south, by which the gods descend, 
But mortals enter at the northern end. 


I shall offer a conjecture to explain these two lines. It has been 
already observed, that the Ethiopians held an annual sacrifice of 
twelve days to the gods; all that time they carried their images 
in procession, and placed them at their festivals, and for this 
reason the gods were said to feast with the Ethiopians ; that is, 
they were present with them by their statues: thus also Themis 
was said to form or dissolve assemblies, because they carried her 
image to the assemblies when they were convened, and when 
they were broken up they carried it away. Now we have already 
remarked, that this port was sacred to Phorcys, because he had 
a temple by it: it may not then be impossible, but that this 
temple having two doors, they might carry the statues of the 
gods in their processions through the southern gate, which might 
be consecrated to this use only, and the populace be forbid to en- 
ter by it: for that reason the deities were said to enter, namely, 
by their images. As the other gate being allotted to common 
use, was said to be the passage for mortals. 


‘V.138. Ulysses sleeping on his couch they bore, 
And gently plac'd him on the rocky shore.} 


‘There is nothing in the whole Odyssey that more shocks our 
reason than the exposing Ulysses asleep on the shore by the 
Pheacidns: ‘ The passage (says Aristotle in his Poetics) where 
Ulysses is landed in Ithaca, is so full of absurdities, that they 
would be intolerable in a bad poet; but Homer has concealed 
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them under an infinity of admirable beauties, with which he has 
adorned all that part of the Odyssey; these he has crowded toge- 
ther, as so many charms to hinder our perceiving the defects of 
the story.’ Aristotle must be allowed to speak with great judg- 
ment; for what probability is there that a man so prudent as 
Ulysses, who was alone in a vessel at the discretion of strangers, 
should sleep so soundly, as to be taken out of it, carried with all 
his baggage on shore, and the Pheeacians shbuld set sail, and he 
never awake? This is still mire absurd, if we remember that 
Ulysses has his soul-so strongly bent upon his country ; is it then 
possible, that he could be thus sunk into a lethargy, in the mo- 
ment when he arrives at it? si 

V. 149. ....Then launch’d the bark again.) This voluntary 
and unexpected return of the Pheacians, and their landing Ulysses 
in his sleep, seems as unaccountable on the part of the Phaaci- 
ans, as of Ulysses; for what can be more absurd than to see them 
exposing a king and his effects upon the shores without his know- 
ledge, and flying away secretly as from an enemy? Having there- 
fore in the preceding note shewed what the critics say in condem- 
nation of Homer, it is but justice to lay together what they say 
in his defence. 

That the Pheeacians should fly away in secret is no wonder: 
Ulysses had through the whole course of the eleventh book (par- 
ticularly by the mouth of the prophet Tiresias) told the Pheeaci- 
ans that the suitors plotted his destruction; and therefore the 
mariners might very reasonably be apprehensive that the suitors 
would use any persons as enemies who should contribute to re- 
store Ulysses to his country. It was therefore necessary that 
they should sail away without any stay upon the Ithacan shores. 
This is the reason why they made this voyage by night; namely, 
to avoid discovery ; and it was as necessary to return immedi- 
ately, that is, just at the appearance of day, before people were 
abroad, that they might escape observation, 

Eustathius remarks, that the Phaeacians were an unwarlike 
nation, or, as it is expressed by a Pheacian, me 


Ov yeg paimasoos fxerss Bios, ude pagespn, 
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and therefore they were afraid to teach any persons thé way to 
their own country, by discovering the course of navigation to it; 
for this reason they begin their voyage to Ithaca by night, land 
Ulysses without waking him, and return at the appearance of 
day-light, that they might not shew what course was to be 
steered to come to the Phzeacian shores. 

Plutarch, in his treatise of © Reading the Poets,’ tells us, that 
there is a tradition among the Tuscans, that Ulysses was naturally. 
drowsy, and a person that could not easily be conversed with, by 
reason of that sleepy disposition. But perhaps this might be only 
artful in a man of so great wisdom, and so great disguise or dis- 
simulation ; he was slow to give answers, when he had no mind 
to give any at all: though indeed it must be confessed, that this 
tradition is countenanced by his behaviour in the Odyssey, or 
rather may be only a story formed from it: his greatest calami- 
ties rise from his sleeping: when he was ready to land upon his 
own country by the favour of Zolus, he falls asleep, und his 
companions let loose a wind that bears him from it: he is asleep 
while they kill the oxen of Apollo; and here he sleeps while he 
is landed upon his own country. It might perhaps be this con- 
duct in Homer, that gave Horace the hint to say, 


OR pence Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus.’ 


Implying, that when Homer was at a loss to bring any difficult 
matter to an issue, he immediately laid his hero asleep, and this 
salved all the difficulty ; as in the above-mentioned instances. 

Plutarch is of opinion, that this sleep of Ulysses was feigned ; 
and that he made use of the pretence of a natural infirmity, to 
conceal the straits he was in at that time in his thoughts ; ‘being 
ashamed to dismiss the Phzacians without entertainment and 
gifts of hospitality, and afraid of bcing discovered by the suitors, 
if he entertained such a multitude: therefore, to avoid both these 
difficulties, he feigns a sleep while they land him, till they sail 
away. 

Eustathius agrees with Plutarch in the main, and adds an- 
other reason why the Phzacians land Ulysses sleeping ; namely, 
because they were ashamed to wake him, lest he should think 
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they did it out of avarice, and expectation of a reward for bring- 
ing him to his own country. 

I will only add, that there might be a natural reason for the 
sleep of Ulysses ;. we are to remember that this is a voyage in the 
night, the season of repose: and his spirits having been long agi- 
tated and fatigued by his calamities, mizht upon his peace of 
mind at the return to his country, settle into a deep calmness and 
tranquillity, and so sink him into a decp sfeep ; Homer himself 
seems to give this as a reason bf it in the following lines. 


“ Much danger, long and mighty toils he bore, 
In storms by sea, and combats on the shore ; 
All which soft sleep now banish’d from his breast, 
‘Wrapt in a pleasing, deep, and death-like rest.’ 


It must be allowed that the last line admirably paves the way for 
the following account; and the poet undoubtedly inserted it, to 
prevent our surprise at the manner of his being set on shore, by 
calling his sleep 


*......a pleasing, deep, and death-like rest." 


How far a wise man is obliged to resist the calls of nature, I leave 
to the discussion of philosophers; those of sleep are no more to 
be resisted, than those of thirst or hunger. But yet 1 confess 
Ulysses yielded unseasonably, and the strong passion and love 
for his country that so fully possessed his soul, should have given 
him a few hours of vigilance, when he was ready to see it, after 
an absence of almost twenty years. 


V.172. This then I doom; to fix the gallant ship 
A mark of vengeance ....+ 
And roots ker down, an everlasting rock.] 


T refer the reader to the eighth book of the Odyssey, for a further 
account of this transformation. Scaliger condemns it, « Ulyssis 
navis in saxum mutatur a Neptuno, ut immortalem faciat, quem 
odio habere debuit.’ But will it not be an answer to say, that it 
is an immortal monument of the vengeance and power of Nep- 
tune, and that whenever the story of the vessel was mentioned, 
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the punishment likewise must be remembered in honour of that 
deity? Some are of opinion, that it is a physical allegory, and 
that Homer delivers the opinion of the ancients concerning the 
transmutation of one species into another, as wood into stone, by 
water, that is, by Neptune the god of it; according to those 
lines of Ovid, 


« Flumen habent Cicones, quod potum saxea reddit 
Viscera, quod tactis inducit.marmora rebus.’ 


But perhaps this is only one of those marvellous fictions written 
after the taste of antiquity, which delighted in wonders, and 
which the nature of epic poetry allows. ‘The marvellous (says 
Aristotle in his Poetics) ought to take place in tragedy, but much 
moore in the epic, in which it proceeds even to the extravagant ; 
for the marvellous is always agreeable, and a proof of it is, that 
those who relate any thing, generally add something to the truth 
of it, that it may better please those who hear it. Homer (con-- 
tinues he) is the man who has given the best instructions to 
other poets how to tell lies agreeably.’ Horace is of the same 
opinion : 
* Atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet, 
Primo ne medium, medio ne discrepet imum.” 


However, we must not think that Aristotle advises poets to put 
things evidently false and impossible into their poems, or gives 
them licence to run out into wildness ; he only means (as Monsieur 
Dacier observes) that the wonderful should exceed the probable, 
‘but not destroy it; and this will be effected if the poet has the 
address to prepare the reader, and to lead him by a probable train 
of things that depend on miracle, to the miracle itself, and recon- 
cile him to it by degrees, so that his reason does not perceive, at 
Jeast is not shocked, at the illusion: thus for instance, Homer 
puts this transformation into the hands of a deity; he prepares 
us for it in the eighth book, he gives us the reason of the trans- 
format‘on; namely, the anger of Neptune; and at last he brings 
in Jupiter assenting to it. This is the method Homer takes to 
reconcile it to probability. Virgil undoubtedly thought it a 
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beauty; for, after Homer's example, he gives us a transforma- 
tion of the ships of Atneas into sea-nymphs. 

Ihave already remarked from Bossu, that such miracles as 
these ought not to be too frequent in an epic poem; all the ma- 
chines that require divine probability ought to be so detached 
from the action of the poem, that they may be retrenched from 
it, without destroying the action: those that are essential to the 
action, ought to be founded upon human probability. Thus if 
we take away this transformation, there is no chasm; and it in 
no way affects the integrity of the action. 


V. 225. Besides, Minerva, to secure her care, 
Diffus'd around a veil of thicken'd air.] 

The meaning of this whole passage is probably no more than that 
Ulysses by his long absence had forgot the face of his own coun. 
try; the woods by almost twenty years growth had a different 
appearance ; and the public roads were altered by so great a length 
of time. How then should Ulysses come to the knowledge of the 
place? He goes to a shepherd, and by telling him a plausible 
story, draws it from him. This astifice is the Minerva that gives 
him information, By the ¢ veil of thicken’d air’ is meant, that 
Ulysses, to accomplish his re-establishment, took upon hima 
disguise, and concealed bimself from the ithacans ; and this too 
being the dictate of wisdom, Homer ascribes it to Pallas. 


V. 311, From fierce Idomeneus’ revenge 1 flew, 
Whose son, the swift Orsilochus, 1 slew.] 

Eustathius observes, that this relation is not consonant to ancient 
histories, but invented to make the disguised Ulysses more ac- 
ceptable to the suitors, should he be brought before them, For 
this person, whom they could not know to be Ulysses, could not 
fail of finding favour with them, having slain the son of Idome- 
neus the friend of Ulysses: and though it be not recorded by the 
ancients, yet it may be conjectured, that Orsiiochus was thus 
slain, though not by Ulysses. - 

V. 445. Though leagu'd against me hundred, &c.] Nothing is 
more judicious than this conduct in Homer; the whole number 
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of suitors are to be slain by a few hands, which might shock our 
reason, if it were related suddenly, without any preparation to 
shew us the probability of it: this is the intent of Homer in this 
and various other places of the Odyssey: he softens the relation, 
and reconciles us to it by such insertions, before he describes that 
Great event, ‘Fhe ancientsa(says Eustathius) would not here 
allow Ulysses to speak hyperbolicaily ; he is that hero whom we 
have already seen in*the Iliad resist whole bands of Trojans, 
when the Greeks were repulsed, watere he slew numbers of ene- 
mies, and sustained their assaults till he was disengaged by Ajax. 
Besides, there is an excellent moral in what Ulysses speaks ; it 
contains this certain trath (adds Dacier), that a man assisted by 
heaven, has not only nothing to fear, but is assured to triumph 
over all the united powers of mankind. 

V. 152. How wide the pavements float with guilty gore!] The 
words in the Greek are aentloy wdac, which Eustathius imagines 
to signify the land of Ithaca; for the hall even of a palace is too 
narrow to be styled immense, or comtlr. But this enntradicts 
the matter of fact, as appears from the place where the suitors 
were slain, which was not in the fields of Ithaca, but in the 
Palace of Ulysses: acw#loy really signifies large or spacious; and 
a palace that could entertain at one time so great a number of 
suitors might be callcd vast, or aexil@, which Hesychius inter- 
prets by Asay modus, weyas. Dacirr. 

V. 465. Go first the master of thy herds to find.] There are 
many reasons why this injunction was necessary: the hero of a 
poem ought never to be out of sight, never out of action: neither 
is Ulysses idle in this recess; he goes thither to acquaint himself 
with the condition of his affsirs, both public and domestic: he 
there lays the plan for the destruction of the suitors, inquires 
after their numbers, and the state of Penelope and Telemachus. 
Besides, he here resides in fuli security and privacy, till he has 
prepared all things for the execution of the great event of the 
whole Odyssey. 

V.a09. ..... Coracian rock .....] This ruck was so called 
from a young man whose name was Corax, who in pursuit of a 


hase fell from it, and bioke his neck: Arethusa his mother hear- 
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ing of the accident, hanged herself by the fountain, which after- 
wards took its name from ber, and was called Arethusa. Eusta- 
THIUS, 

V. 502, His robe, which spots indelible besmear, &c.) 1 doubt 
not but Homer draws after the life. We have the whole equipage 
and accoutrements of a beggar, yet 90 drawn by Homer, as even 
to retain a nobleness and dignity; let any person read the de- 
scription, and he will be convinced of it: what can be more 
Jofty and sonorous than this verse? 


Poladen, gumeeila xane pereoguljasva xemvec. 


It is no humility to say that a translator must fall short of the 
original in such passages; the Greek language has words noble 
and sounding to express all subjects, which are wanting in our 
tongue; all that is to be expected is to keep the diction from ap- 
pearing mean or ridiculous. They are greatly mistaken who im- 
pute this disguise of Ulysses in the form of a beggar asa fault to 
Homer; there is nothing either absurd or mean in it; for the 
way to make a king undiscoverable, is to dress him as unlike 
himself as possible. David counterfeited madness, as Ulysses 
poverty, and neither of them ought to lie under any imputation; 
it is easy to vindicate Homer, from the disguise of the greatest 
persans and generals in history, upon the like emergencies; but 
there is no occasion for it. 
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THE CONVERSATION WITH EUMZEUS, 


Utyssrs arrives in disguise at the house of Eumaus, where 
he is received, entertained, and lodged, with the utmost hos- 
pitality. ‘The several discourses of that faithful old servant, 
with the feigned story told by Ulysses to conceal himself, and 
other conversations on various subjects, take up this entire 
book, 




















BOOK XIV. 


Bur he, deep. mesing, o’er the mountains stray’d 
Through mazy thickets of the woodland shade, 
And cavern’d ways, the shaggy coast along, 
With cliffs and nodding forests overhung. 
Eumeus at his silvan lodge he sought, 

A faithful servant, and without a fault. 

Ulysses found him busied, as he sat — 

Before the threshold of his rustic gate; 

Around, the mansion in a circle shone ; 

A rural portico of rugged stone: 10 
(In absence of his lord, with honest toil 

His own industrious hands had rais’d the pile) 
Thewall was stone from neighb’ring quarriesborne, 
Encircled with a fence of native thorn, 

And strong with pales, by many a weary stroke | 
Of stubborn labour hewn from heart of oak; 16 
Frequent and thick. Within the space were rear’d 
Twelve ample cells, the lodgment of his herd. 
Full fifty pregnant females each contain’d;. 


The males without (a smaller race) remain’d; 20 
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Doom’d to supply the suitors’ wasteful feast, 

A stock by daily luxury decreast; 

Now scarce four hundred left. These to defend, 

Four savage dogs, a watchful guard, attend. 

Here sat Eumeeus, and his cares applied 25 

To form strong buskins of well-season’d hide. 

Of four assistants who his labour share, 

Three now were absent on the rural care ; 

The fourth drove victims to the suitor-train: 

But he, of ancient faith, a simple swain, 30 

Sigh’d, while he furnish’d the luxurious board, 

And wearied heav’n with wishes for his lord. 
Soon as Ulysses near th’ enclosure drew, 

With open mouths the furious mastiffs flew: 

Down sat the sage; and cautious to withstand, 35 

Let fall th’ offensive truncheon from his hand. 

Sudden the master runs; aloud he calls; 

And from his hasty hand the leather falls; 

With show’rs of stones he drives them far away; 
The scatt’ring dogs around at distance bay. 40 
Unhappy stranger! (thus the faithful swain 
Began with accents gracious and humane) 
What.sorrow had been mine, if at my gate 


Thy rev’rend age had met a shameful fate? 
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Enough of woes already have I known} 45 
Enough my master’s sorrows and my own. 
While here (ungrateful task!) his herds I feed, 
Ordain’d for lawless rioters to bleed; 
Perhaps supporttd at another’s board, 
Far from his country roams my hapless lord! 50 
Or sigh’d in exile forth his latest breath, 
Now cover’d with th’ eternal shade of death! 
But enter this my homely roof, and see 
Our woods not void of hospitality : 54 
Then tell me whencé.thou art? and what the share 
Of woes and wand’rings thou wert born to bear? 
He said, and seconding the kind request, 
With friendly step precedes his unknown guest; 
A shaggy goat's soft hide beneath him spread, 
And with fresh rushes heap’d an ample bed. 60 
Joy touch’d the hero’s tender soul, to find ' 
So just reception from a heart so kind :. 
And ob, ye gods! with all your blessings grace 
(He thus broke forth) this friend of human race! 
The swain replied: It never was our guise 65 
To slight the poor, or aught humane despise; 
For Jove unfolds our hospitable door, ge 


*Tis Jove that sends the stranger and the poor. 
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Little, alas! is all the good I can; 

A man oppress’d, dependant, yet a man: 70 
Accept such treatment as a swain affords, 

Slave to the insolence of youthful lords! 

Far hence is by unequal gods reinov'd 

That man of bounties, loving and belov’d! 

To whom whate’er his slave enjoys is ow'd, 75 
And more, had fate allow’d, had been bestow’d: 
But fate condemn’d him to a foreign shore; 
Much have I sorrow’d, but my master more. 
Now cold he lies, to death’s embrace resign’d: 
Ah perish Helen! perish ali her kind! 80 
For whose curs’d cause, in Agamemnon’s name, 
He trod so fatally the paths of fame. 

His vest’succinct then girding round his waist, 
Forth rush’d the swain with hospitable haste, 
Straight to the lodgments of his herd he run, 85 
Where the fat porkers slept beneath the sun ; 

Of two, his cutlass launch’d the spouting blood; 
These quarter’d, sing’d, and fix’d on forks of wood, 
All hasty on the hissing coals he threw; 

And smoking back the tasteful viands drew, 90 
Broaghers and all; then on the board display’d 
The ready meal, before Ulysses laid, 
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With flour imbrown’d; next mingled wineyet new, 

And _ luscious as the bee’s nectareous dew: 

Then sat companion of the friend]g: feast, ... 95 

With open look; and thus bespoke his guest: 
Take with freé¢ welcome what ourhands prepare, 

Such food as falls to simple servants’ share; 

The best our lords consume; those thoughtless 

peers, : 

Rich without bounty, guilty without:fears!. 100 

Yet sure the gods their inipions acts. detest,- 

And honour justice andthe righteou’ breast. 

Pirates and conquerors, of harden’d mind, 

The foes of peace, ahd scourges.of mankind, 

To whom offending -men are made a prey»... 108 - 

When Jove in vengeance gives a land away; 

E’en these, when of their ill-got spoils possess’d, 

Find sure tormentoyrs in the guilty breast; : . 

Some voice of God close whisp’ring from. within, 

© Wretch! this is villany,-and-this.is sin’:: 110 

But these, no doubt, some oracle-explore, 

That tells, the great Ulysses-is no:more. 

Hence springs their confidence, and from our sighs 

Their rapine strengthens; and their riots rige:: 

Constant as Jove the night and day. bestows, 115 


Bleeds a whole hecatomb, a vintage flows. 
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None match’d this hero’s wealth, of all who reign 

O'er the fair islands of the neighb’ring main, 

Nor all the momarchs whose far-dreaded sway 

The wide-extended continents obey: 120 

First on the main land, of Ulysses’ breed 

Twelve herds, twelve flocks, on ocean’s margin 

feed; 

As many stalls for shaggy goats are rear’d; 

As many lodgments for the tusky herd; 194 

Those foreign keepers guard: and here are seen 

Twelve herds of goats that graze our utmost green : 

To native pastors is their charge assign’d ; 

And mine the care to feed the bristly kind: 

Each day the fattest bleeds of either herd, 

All to the suitors’ wasteful board preferr’d. 130 
Thus he, benevolent: his unknown guest 

With hunger keen devours the sav’ry feast; 

While schemes of vengeance ripen in his breast. 

Silent and thoughtful while the board he ey’d, 

Eumaus pours on high the purple tide; 185 

The king with smiling looks his joy express’d, 

- And thus the kind inviting host address’d: 

Say-now, what man is he, the man deplor’d, 


So rich, so potent, whom you style your lord? 
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Late with such affluence and possessions. blest, 

And now in honour’s glorious bed at rest.’ 141 

Whoever was the warrior, he must be 

To fame no stranger, nor perhaps to me; 

Who (so the gods, and so the fates ordain’d) 

Have wander’d many a sea, and many a land. 145 
Small is the faith the prince and queen ascribe 

(Reply’d Eumeus) to the wand'ring tribe: 

For needy strangers still to flatt’ry fly, 

And want too oft betrays the tongue to lie, 

Each vagrant traveller that touches here, 150 

Deludes with fallacies the royal ear, 

To dear remembrance makes his image rise, 

And calls the springing sorrows from her eyes. 

Such thou may’st be. But be whose name you 

crave 

Moulders in earth, or welters on the wave, 155 

Or food for fish, or dogs, his relies lie, 

Or torn by birds are scatter’d through the sky. 

So perish’d he: and left (for ever lost) 

Much woe to all, but sure to me the most. 

So wild a master never shall [ find: 160 

Less dear the parents whom I left behind, 


Less soft my mother, fess. “2ther kind. 


. 


Oleg a 
Not with such transport would my eyes run o’er, 
Again to hail them in their native shore, 
As lov’d Ulysses once more to embrace, 165 
Restor’d and breathing in his natal place. 
That name, for ever dread, yet éver dear, 
E’en in his absence [ pronounce with fear: 
In my respect, he bears a prince’s part; 
But lives a very brother, in my heart. 170 
Thus spoke the faithful swain, and thus rejoin’d 
The master of his grief, the man of patient mind: 
Ulysses, friend ! shall view his old abodes, 
(Distrustful as thou art) nor doubt the gods, 
Nor speak I rashly, but with faith averr’d, 175 
And what I speak attesting heav’n has heard. 
If so, a cloak and vesture be ny meed; 
Till his return, no title shall I plead, 
Though certain be my news, and great my need. 
Whom want itself can force untruths to tell, 180 
My soul detests him as the gates of hell. 
Thou first be witness, hospitable Jove! 
And ev’ry god inspiring social love! 
And witness ev’ry household pow’r that waits 
Guazd of these fires, and angel of these ented! 185 
Ere the next moon increase, or this decay, 


His ancient realins Ulysses shall survey, 
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In blood and dust each proud oppressor mourn, 
And the lost glories of his house return. 189 

Nor shall that meed be thine, nor ever more 
Shall lov’d Ulysses hail this happy shore 
(Reply’d Eumzus): to the present hour 
Now turn thy thought, and joys within our pow’r. 
From sad reflection let my soul repose; 
The name of him awakes a thousand woes. 195 
But guard him, gods! and to these arms restore! 
Not his true consort can desire him more; 
Not old Laertes, broken with despair; - 
Not young Telemachus, his blooming heir. 
Alas, Telemachus! my sorrows flow 200 
Afresh for thee, my second cause of woe! 
Like some fair plant set by a heav’nly hand, 
He grew, he flourish’d, and he blest the land; 
In all the youth his father’s image shin’d, 
Bright in his person, brighter in his mind. 205 
What man, or god, deceiv’d his better sense, 
Far on the swelling seas to wander hence? 
To distant Pylos hapless is he gone, 
To seek his father’s fate, and find his own! 
For traitors wait his way, with dire design | 210 
To end at once the great Arcesian line. 


. 
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But let us leave him to their wills above; 
The fates of men are in the hand of Jove. 
And now, my venerable guest! declare 
Your name, your parents, and your native air: 215 
Sincere fram whence begun your course relate, 
And to what ship I owe the friendly freight? 
Thus he: and thus(with prompt invention bold) 
The cautious chief his ready story told: 
On dark reserve what better can prevail, 220 
Or from the flucnt tongue produce the tale, 
Than when two friends, alone, in peaceful place 
Confer, and wines and cates the tahle grace; 
But most the kind inviter’s cheerful face? 
Thus, might we sit, with social goblets crown’d, 
Till the whole circle of the year goes round; 926 
Not the whole circle of the year. would close 
My long narration of a life of woes. 
But such was heav’n’s high will! Know then, I 
came : 
From sacred Crete, and from a sire of fame, 230 
Castor Hylacides (that name he bore) 
Belov’d and bonour’d in his native shore; 
Bless’¢in his riches, in his children more.” 
Sprung of a handmaid, from a bought embrace, 


{ shar’d his kindness with his lawful race: 235 
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But when that fate, which all must undergo, 
From earth remov'd him to the shades below, 
The large domain his greedy sous divide, 

And each.was portion’d as the lots decide. 

Little, alas! was left my wretched share, 240 
Except a house, a covert from the air: 

But what by niggard fortune was denied, 

A willing widow’s copious wealth supplied. 

My valour was my plea, a gallant mind 

That, trae to honour, never lagg’d behind 245 
(The sex is ever to a soldier kind). 

Now wasting years my former strength confound, 
And added woes have bow’d me to the ground; 
Yet by the stubble you may guess the grain, 
And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. 250 
Me, Pallas gave to lead the martial storm, 

And the fair ranks of battle to deform: 

Me, Mars inspir’d to turn the foe to flight, 

And tempt the secret ambush of the night. 

Let ghastly death in all his forms appear, 255 
I saw him not; it was not mine to fear. 

Before the rest I rais’d my ready steel; 

The fifst I met, he yielded, or he fell. __ 

But works of peace my soul disdain’d to bear, 


The rural labour, or domestic, care. 260 
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To raise the mast, the missile dart to wing, 

And send swift arrows from the bounding string, 

Were arts the gods made grateful to my mind; 

Those gods who turn (to various ends design’d) 

The various thoughts and talents of mankind. 265 

Before the Grecians touch’d the Trojan plain, 

Nine times commander or by land or main, 

In foreign fields I spread my glory far, 

Great in the praise, rich in the spoils of war: 

Thence charg’d with riches, as increas’d in fame, 

To Crete return’d, an honourable name, 271 

But when great Jove that direful war decreed, 

Which rous’d all Greece, and made the mighty 
bleed, 

Our states myself and Idomen employ 

To lead their fleets, and carry death to Troy, 275 

Nine years we warr’d; the tenth saw Ilion fall; 

Homeward we sail’d, but heav’n dispers’d us all. 

One only month my wife enjoy’d my stay; 

So will’d the god who gives and takes away. 

Nine ships I mann’d, equipp’d with ready stores, 

Intent to voyage to th’ Egyptian shores ; 281 

Tn feagt and sacrifice my chosen train 

Six days consum’d; the sev’nth we plough’d the 
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Srete’s ample fields diminish to our eye; 

Before the Boreal blast the vessels fly; 285 
Safe through the level seas we sweep our way; 
The steerman governs, and the ships obey. + 
The fifth fair mern we stem th’ Egyptian tide, 
And tilting o’er the bay the vessels ride: 

To anchor there my fellows I command, 290 
And spies commission to explore the land. 

But sway’d by lust of gain, and headlong will, 
The coasts they ravage, and the natives kill. 
The spreading clamour to their city fliés, 

And horse and foot in mingled tumult rise. 295 
The redd’ning dawn reveals the circling fields 
Horrid with bristly spears, and glancing shields. 
Jove thunder’d on their side. Our guilty head 
Weturn’dto flight; the gath’ring vengeance spread 
On all parts round, and heaps on heaps lie dead. 
I then explors’d my thought, what course to prove? 
(And sure the thought was dictated by Jove ; 

O had he left me to that happier doom, 

And sav’d a life of miseries to come!) 
The radiant helmet from my brows unlac’d, 305. 
And iow on earth my shield and jav'lin cast, 
T meet the monarch with a suppliant’s face, 


Approach his chariot, and his knees embrace. 
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He heard, he sav’d, he plac’d me at his side; 

My state he pity’d, and my tears he dry’d, $10 

Restrain’d the rage the vengeful foe exprest, 

And turn’d the deadly weapons from my breast. 

Pious! to guard the hospitable rite, 

And fearing Jove, whom mercy’s works delight. 
In Egypt-thus with peace and plenty blest, 

I liv’d (and happy still had liv’d) a guest: 316 

On sev’n bright years successive blessings wait; 

The next chang’d all the colour of my fate. 

A false Phoenician of insidious mind, 

Vers’d in vile arts, and foe to humankind, 320 

With semblance fair invites me to his home; 

I seiz’d the proffer (ever fond to roam), 

Domestic in his faithless roof ¥ stay’d, 

Till the swift sun his annual circle made. 

‘To Libya then he meditates the way ; 895 

With, guileful arta stranger to betray, 

And sell to bondage in a foreign Jand: 

Much doubting, yet compell’d, [ quit the strand. 

Through the mid seas the nimble pinnace sails, 

Aloof from Crete, before the northern gales: 330 

But when remote her chalky cliffs we lost,” 


And far from ken of any other coast, 
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When ail was wild expanse of sea and air; 

Then doom’d high Jove due vengeance to prepare. 

He hung a night of horrors o’er their head, 935 

(The shaded ocean blacken’d as it spread) 

He launch’d the‘fiery bolt; from pole to pole 

Broad burst the lightnings, deep the thunders roll; 

In giddy rounds the whirling ship is tost, 

And all in clouds of smoth’ring sulphur lost. 340 

As from a hanging rock’s tremendous height, 

The sable crows with intercepted flight 

Drop endlong} scar’d, and: black with sulph’rous 
hue, 

So from the deck are burl’d the ghastly crew. 

Such end the wicked found! ‘But Jove’s intent 

Was yet to save th’ oppress’d and innocent. 

Plac’d on the mast (the last recourse of life) 

With winds and waves I held unequal strife; 

For nine long days the billows tilting o’er, 

The tenth soft wafts me to Thesprotia’s shore. 3350 

The monarch’s son a shipwreck’d wretch reliev’d, 

The sire with hospitable rites receiv’d, 

And sa palace like a brother plac’d, 

With gifis of price and gorgeous garments, grac’d. 

While here T sojourn’d, oft [ heard the fame 355 

How late Ulysses to the country came, 
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How lov’d, how honour’d in this court he staid, 

And here his whole collected treasure laid; 

I saw myself the vast unnumber’d store 

Of steel elab’rate, and refulgent ore, 360 

And brass high heap’d amidst tlie regal dome; 

Immense supplies for ages yet to come! 

Meantime he voyag’d to explore the will 

Of Jove on high Dodona’s holy hill, 

What means might best his safe return avail, 365 

To come in pomp, or bear a secret sail? 

Full oft has Phidon, whilst he pour’d the wine, 

Attesting solemn all the pow’rs divine, 

That soon Ulysses would return, declar’d, 

The sailors waiting, and the ships prepar’d. 370 

But first the king dismiss’d me from his shores, 

For fair Dulichium crown’d with fruitful stores; 

To good Acastus’ friendly care consign’d: 

But other counsels pleas’d the sailors’ mind: 

New frauds were plotted by the faithless train, 375 

And misery demands me once again. 

Soon as remote from shore they plough the wave, 

With ready hands they rush to seize their slave; 

Them with these’ tatter’d rags they wrapp'd me 
round, 


(Stripp’d of my own) and to the vessel bound. 380 
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At eve, at Ithaca’s delightful land 

The ship.artiv’d: forth-issuing on the sand, 

They sought repast; while to th’ unhappy kind, 

The pitying gods themselves my. chains unbind. 

Soft | descended, to the sea applied 385 

My naked breast, and shot along the tide. 

Soon pass’d beyond their sight, I left the flood, 

And took the spreading shelter of the wood. 

Their prize escap’d the faithless pirates mourn’d, 

But deem’d inquiry vain, and to their ship return’d. 

Screen’d by protecting gods from hostile eyes, 391 

They led me to a good man and a wise; 

To live beneath thy hospitable care, 

And wait the woes heav’n dooms me yet to bear. 
Unhappy guest! whose sorrows touch my mind! 

(Thus good Eumeus with a sigh rejoin’d) 596 

For real suff’rings since [ grieve sincere, 

Check not with fallacies the springing tear; 

Nor turn the passion into groundless joy 

For him, whom heav’n has destin’d to destroy. 400 

Oh! had he perish’d on some well-fought day, 

Or in his friends’ embraces died away! 

That grateful Greece with streaming eyes might 

raise 
Historic marbles, to record his praise: 
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His praise, eternal on the faithful stone, 405 

Had with transmissive honours grac’d his son. 

Now snatch’d by harpies to the dreary coast, 

Sunk is the hero, and his glory lost! 

While pensive in this solitary dén, 

Far from gay cities, and the ways of men, 410 

I linger life ; nor to the court repair, 

But when the constant queen commands my care; 

Or when, to taste her hospitable board, 

Some guest arrives, with rumours of her lord; 

And these indul ge their want, and those their woe, 

And here the tears, and there the goblets flow. 416 

By many such have I been warn’d; but chief 

By one Ztolian robb’d of all belief, 

Whose hap it was to this our roof to roam, 

For murder banish’d from his native home: 420 

He swore, Ulysses on the coast of Crete 

Staid but a season to refit his fleet; 

A few revolving months should waft hinx o’er, 

Fraught with bold warriors, and a boundless store. 

Othou ! whom age has taught to understand, 495 
_ - And heav’n has guided with a fav’ring band! 

On gad or mortal to obtrude a lie 

~ Forbear, and dread to flatter, as to die. 
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Not for such ends my house and heart are free, 
But dear respect to Jove, and charity. 430 
And why, O swain of unbelieving mind! 
(Thus quick replied the wisest of mankind): 
Doubt you my oath? yet more my faith to try, 
A solemn compact let us ratify, 
And witness ev'ry pow’r that rules the sky! 435 
If here Ulysses from his labours rest, 
Be then my prize a tunic and a vest; 
And, where my hopes invite me, straight transport 
In safety to Dulichium’s friendly court. * 
But if he greets not thy desiring eye, 440 
Hurl me from yon dread precipice on high; 
The due reward of fraud and perjury. 
Doubtless, O guest! great laud and praise were 
mine 
(Replied the swain for spotless faith divine) 
If, after social rites and gifis bestow’d, 445 
Tstain’d my hospitable hearth with blood: 
How would the gods my righteous toils succeed, 
And bless the hand that made a stranger bleed? 
No more—th’ approaching hours of silent night 
First claim refection, then to rest invite; . ~ 450 
Beneath our humble cottage let us haste, 


And here, unenvied, rural dainties taste. 
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Thus commun’d these; while to theirlowly dome 
The full-fed swine return’d with ev’ning home; 
Compell’d, reluctant, to their sev'ral sties, 455 
With din obstrep’rous, and ungrateful cries. 
Then to the slaves— Now from fhe herd the best 
Select, in honour of our foreign guest: 

With him, let us. the genial banquet share, 

For great and many are the griefs we bear; 460 
While those who from our labours heap their board, 
Blaspheme their feeder, and forget their lord. 

Thus speaking, with dispatchful hand he took 
A weighty ax, and cleft the solid oak; 

This on the earth he pil’d; a boar full-fed, 465 
Of five years age, before the pile was led: 

The swain, whom acts of piety delight, 
Observant of the gods, begins the rite; 

First shears the forehead of the bristly boar, 

And suppliant stands, invoking ev’ry pow’r 470 
To speed Ulysses to his native shore. 

A knotty stake then aiming at his head, 

Down dropt he groaning, and the spirit fled. 

The scorching flames climb round on ey’ry side: 
Then the sing’d members they with skill divide; 
On these, in rolls of fat invelv’d with art, 476 


The choicest morsels lay from ev'ry part. 


. 
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Some in the flames, bestrow’d with flour, they threw; 
Some cut in fragments, from the forks they drew: 
These while on several tables they dispose, 480 
As priest himself the blameless rustic rose; 
Expert the destin’d victim to dispart 
In sev’n just portions, pure of hand and heart. 
One sacred to the nymphs apart they lay; 
Another to the winged son of May: 485 
The rural tribe in common share the rest, 
The king the chine, the honour of the feast, 
Who sat delighted at his servant’s board; 
The faithful servant joy’d his unknown lord. 
O be thou dear (Ulysses cried) to Jove, 490 
As well thou claim’st a grateful stranger’s love! 

Be then thy thanks (the bounteous swain replied) 
Enjoyment of the good the gods provide. 
From God’s own hand descend our joys and woes; 
These he decrees, and he but suffers those: 495 
All pow’r is his, and whatsoe’er he wills, 
The will itself, omnipotent, fulfils. 
This said, the first fruits to the gods he gave; 
Then pgar’d of offer’d wine the sable wave : 
In great Ulysses’ hand he plac’d the bowi,* 500 Z 


He sat, and swect refection cheer’d his soul. 
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The bread from canisters Mesaulius gave, 
(Eumeeus’ proper treasure bought this slave, 

And led from Taphos, to attend his board, 

A servant added to his absent Jord) 505 
His task it was the wheaten loayés to lay, 

And from the banquet take the bowls away. 

And now the rage of hunger was represt, 

And each betakes lim to his couch to rest. 

Now came the night, and darkness cover’d o’er 
The face of things; the winds began to roar; 511 
The driving storm the wat’ry west wind pours, 
And Jove descends in deluges of show’rs. 
Studious of rest and warmth, Ulysses lies, 
Foreseeing from the first the storm would rise; 
In mere necessity of coat and cloak, 516 
With artful preface to his host he spoke: 

Hear me, my friends! whe this good banquet 

grace; 
Tis sweet to play the fool in time and place, 
And wine can of their wits the wise beguile, 520 
Make the sage frolic, and the serious smile, 
The: grave in merry measures frisk abouts, 
And fnany a long-repented word bring out. 
Since to be talkative 1 now commence, 


Let wit cast off the sullen yoke of sense. 525 
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Once] was strong (would heav’n restore those days), 

And with my betters claim’d a share oPpraise. 

Ulysses, Menelaus, led forth a band, 

And join’d me with them (‘twas their own com- 

mand) ;> 

A deathful ambush for the foe to lay, 530 

Beneath Troy walls by night we took our way: 

There, clad in arms, along the marshes spread, 

We made the osier-fringed bank our bed. 

Full soon th’ inclemency of heav’n [ feel, 

Nor had these shoulders cov’ring, but of steel. 535 

Sharp blew the north; snow whit’ning all the fields 

Frozewith the blast, and gath’ring glaz’d ourshields. 

There all bet I, well fenc’d with cloak and vest, 

Lay cover’d by their ample shields at rest. 

Fool that I was! I left behind my own; 540 

The skill of weather and of winds unknown, 

And.trusted to my coat and shield alone! 

When now was wasted more than half the night, 

And the stars faded at approaching light; 

Sudden.J jogg’d Ulysses, who was laid 545 

Fast by my side, and, shiv’ring, thus I said; 
Here longer in this field I cannot lie, : 


The winter pinches, and with cold [ die, 
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And die asham’d (O wisest of mankind), 

The only fool who left his cloak behind. 550 
He thought, and answer’d: (hardly waking yet, 

Sprung in his mind the momentary wit; 

That wit, which or in council, or in fight, 

Still met th’ emergence, and determin’d right) 

Hush thee, he cried, (soft-whisp’ring in my ear) 555 

Speak not a word, lest any Greek may hear— 

And then (supporting on his arm his head) 

Hear me, companions! (thus aloud he said) 

Methinks too distant from the fleet we lie: 

E’en now a vision stood before my eye, 560 

And sure the warning vision was from high: 

Let from among us some swift courier rise, 

Haste to the gen’ral, and demand supplies, 
Upstarted Thoas straight, Andreemon’s son, 

Nimbly he rose, and cast his garment down; 565 

Instant, the racer vanish’d off the ground; — 

That instant, in his cloak I wrapp’d me round; 

And safe I slept, till brightly-dawning shone 

The morn, conspicuous on her golden throne. 569 

~ were my strength as then, as then my age, 

Somefrignd would fence me from the winter's Tage. 

Yet tatter’d as I look, I challeng’d Ben 


The honours, and the offices of men: 
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Some master, or some servant would allow 

A cloak and vest—but [am nothing now! 575 
Well hast thou spoke (rejoin’d th’ attentive 

swain), 

Thy lips let full no idle words or vain! 

Nor garment shalt thou want, nor aught beside 

Meet for the wand’ring suppliant to provide. 

But in the morning take thy cloaths again, 580 

- For here one vest suffices ev’ry swain ; 

No change of garments to our hinds is known: 

But when return’d, the good Ulysses’ son 

With better hand shall grace with fit attires 

His guest, and send thee where thy soul desires. 
The honest herdsman rose, as this he said, 586 

And drew before the hearth the stranger’s bed: 

The fleecy spoils of sheep, a goat’s rough hide, 

He spreads; and adds » mantle thick and wide; 

With store to heap above him, and below, 590 

And guard each quarter as the tempests blow. 

There lay ‘the king, and all the rest supine; 

All, but the careful master of the swine: 

Forth Jasted he to tend his bristly care: 

Well arm’d, and fenc’d against apie 

His weighty falchion o’er his shoulder tied: 596 


lis shaggy cloak a mountain goat supplied: 
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With his broad spear, the dread of dogs and men, 

He seeks his lodging in the rocky den. 

There to the tusky herd he bends his way, 600 

Where screen’d from Boreas, high o’erarch’d they 
lay. . 


SELECT NOTES 
TO 2 é 
BOOK XIV. 


We see in this book the character of a faithful, wise, benevo- 
lent old man in Eumzus; one happily innocent, unambitious, 
and wholly employed in rural affairs. The whole interview be- 
tween Ulysses and Eumeus has fallen into ridicule; Eumeus 
has been judged to be of the same rank and condition with our 
modern swineherds. But herds and flocks were then kept and 
attended: by the sons of kings; thus Paris watched the flocks of 
Priam in the groves of Ida, and the same is said of many of the 
‘heroes in the Iliad; these offices were places of dignity, and filled 
by persons of birth; and such was Eumeus, descended from a 
prince named Ctesius: thus the master of the hurse is a post of 
honour in modern ages. 

It is in poetry, as in painting ; where the artist does not con- 
fine himself to draw only gods or heroes, palaces and princes; 
but he frequently employs his pencil in representing landscapes, 
tural scenes, groves, cottages, and shepherds tending their flocks. 

There is a passage in Monsieur Boileau’s reflections upon Lon- 
ginus, which fully vindicates all the places of Homer that have 
been censured as low and too familiar. * There is nothing (ob- 
serves that author) that more disgraces 2 composition than the 
use of vulgar words, A mean thought expressed in noble terms 
is generally more taking than a noble thought debased by mean 
terms: the reason is, every person cannot judge of the justness 
and strength of a thought, but there are very few, especially in 
living Janguages, who are not shocked at mean words; and yet 
almost all writers fall into this fault, Longinus accuses Herod 
tus, the mie polite of all the Greek historians, of this baie 
and Livy, Sallust, and Virgil, have fallen under the same 4mpu- 
tation. Is it not then very surprising that no reproach upon this 
account has fallen upon Homer? especially, though he has com- 
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posed two large poems, and though no author has descended 
more frequently into the detail of little particularities; yet he 
never uses terms which are not noble, or if he uses humble words 
or phrases, it is with so much art, that, as Dionysius Halicar- 
nassus observes, they become noble and harmonious. We may 
learn from hence the ignorance of those modem critics, who 
judge of the Greek without the knowledge of it; and having 
never read Homer but in low and inelegant translations, impute 
the meannesses of the translator to the poet. Besides, the words 
of different languages are not exactly correspondent, and it often 
happens, that‘an expression which is noble in the Greek cannot 
be rendered in aversion but by words that’are either ‘mean in the 
sound or usage. Thus ass, and asiaus in-Latia, are mean to the 
last degree ; though ov in the Greek be used in the, most mag- 
nificent descriptions, and has nothing mean in it; in like manner 
the terms,‘ hogherd’ and ‘ cowkeeper,’ are not to be used in our 
poetry ; but there are no finer words in the Greek language than 
Ruxor@ and evCmrn;: and Virgil, who entitles his Eclogues ¢ Bu- 
colics’ in the Roman tongue, would have been ashamed to cull 
them in our language ‘ the Dialogues of Cowkeepers,” 

Homer himself convinces us of the truth of this observation ; 
nay, one’ would imagine that he intended industriously to force 
it upon our notice; for he frequently calls Eumsus Ogynp@ 
avdgwr, or ¢ prince of men;’. and-his common. epithet SG, or 
2G vpoeCog. Homer would not have applied these appellations to 
him, if he, had not been a person of dignity; it being the same 
tide that he bestows upon ‘his greatest heroes, Ulysses or 
Achilles. 

Vi. dl... 4. Thus the faithful swain, &c.] The words in the 
Greek are &@+ upszBoc, literally rendered, ¢ the divine swine- 
herd,’ which are burlesque in modern languages, and would 
have been no less in Greek, if the person of Eumeus had not 


__7wteen honourable, and his office a station of dignity: for the sole 


reasn why such a translation would now be ridiculgus, is be- 
caust such employments are now fallen into contempt. Let any 
person ask this question, Would Homer have applied the epithet 
divine to a modern swincherd? If he would not, it is an evidence 
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that Eumzus was a man of consequence, and his post a place of 
honour; otherwise Homer would have been guilty of burlesquing 
his own poetry. ; 

Dacier very well remarks, that the words Eumeus here 
speaks, and indeed his whole conversation, shew him to be a 
petson of a good education, and of noble and pious sentiments; 
he discovers a natural and flowing eloquence, and appears to be 
a man of great humanity and wisdom. 

There is a peculiarity in Homer's manner of apostrophizing 
Eumzus, and speaking of him in the second person ; it is gene- 
tally applied by that poet only to men of account and distinction, 
and by it the poet, as it were, addresses them with respect: thus 
in the Hiad he introduces Menelaus; 


Ovde cxber, Mentrat, Stor sreGorto, 
sreees Torte oxgootgng Malgoxas, 


This enlivens the diction, and awakens the attention of the reader. 
Eustathius observes that Eumeus is the only person of whom 
Homer thus speaks in the whole Odyssey: no doubt (continues 
that author) he does it out of love of this benevolent old servant 
of Ulysses; and to honour and distinguish his fidelity. 


V. 66. To slight the poor, or aught humane despise, 
For Jove unfolds our hospitable door, 
’ Tis Jove that sends the stranger and the poor.] 


‘This passage contains an admirable lecture of morality and hu- 
manity. The person who best understood the beauty of it, and 
best explained the precepts it comprehends, was Epictetusy: froma 
whom Monsieur Dacier furnishes us with this explication from 
Arrians “ Keep (says that author) contioually in thy memory 
what Eumzus Speaks.in Homer to- the disguised Ulysses.” “oO 
friend, it is-unlawfal to despise the stranger; speak thus to thy 
brother, father, and ueighbour: it is my duty to use you wit 

benevolence@though your circumstances were meaner than aey 
are; for ySu come from God.’ Here we see Epictetus eeber 
his morality from Homer; and philosophy embellished with tae 
ornaments of peetry. Indeed there is scarce any writer of name 
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among all the ancients that has not been obliged to Homer, whe- 
ther moralists, poets, philosophers, or legislators. 


V.75. To whom whate'er his slave enjoys is ow'd, 
And more, had fate allow'd ....-...) 


"This passage has been greatly mistaken by almost all who have 
translated Homer: the words at first view seem to imply that 
Ulysses had given Eumzus a wile, a house, and an inheritance 
but this is not the meaning. The words are thus to be rendered: 
Ulysses (says Eumzeus) greatly loved me, and gave me a posses- 
sion, and such things as an indulgent master gives afaithful servant; 
namely, a wife, inheritance, and an house.’ These gifts are to 
be applied to Avag subyos, and not to Ulysses; and the sentence 
means, that it is the custom of good kings in that manner to re- 
ward their faithful servants. It is very evident from Homer, that 
Ulysses had not yet given a wife to Eumeus; for he promises 
him and Philetius all these rewards, lib. xxi. of the Odyssey: 


Akouas aucélepos adoxus, nas ata! onageo, 
Ones 7° slyus eueso riluluma, xas prot evreile 
Tariuaye erage tt, xaccinre re szerSov. 


It appears therefore that Eumzeus was not married, and therefore 
this whole period is to be applied to the word avaZ, and not to 
Ulysses. Evsratuius. 

1 will only add, that in the above-mentioned verses Ulysses 
promises that Eumeus shall be the companion and brother of 
‘Télemachus ; an instance, that he was not a valgar person whom. 
Ulysses thus honours, by making him allied to the royal family. 

V.93. With flour tmbrown'd .....] We find here a custom 
of antiquity: this flour was made of parched corn; when the an- 
cients fed upon any thing that had not been offered in sacrifice, 
they sprinkled it with fiour, which was used instead of the hal~ 
Jowed barley, with which they consecrated their victims. Tdoubt 
novysince some honours were paid to the gods in SY feasts) but 
that his sprinkling of four by Eumeus was an act 6f religion. 
Dacten. 

V.129. Twelve herds, twelve flocks, &c.}] I have already re- 


e 
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marked, that Ulysses was a wealthy king, and this place is an 
instance of it. He is master of twelve herds of oxen, which pro- 
bably amounted to fourteen thousand four hundred head ; for if we 
count the herds by the same way of computation as the droves 
of swine, they will make that number, each drove consisting of 

* twelve hundred: for though Homer mentions but three hundred 
and sixty boars, yet he tells us, the reason why they were infe- 
tior to the females was because of the luxury of the suitors. If 
this be allowed, then he had likewise the same number of sheep, 
and as many hogs; for Eumaus had the charge only of one herd, 
eleven more were under the care of other officers: Ulysses like~ 
wise had thirteen thousand two hundred goats. This will appear 
to be a true calculation from the words of Homer, who tells us, 
that twenty of the greatest heroes of the age were not so wealthy 
as Ulysses. 

V. 167. That name for ever dread, &c.] Eustathius excel- 
lently explains the sentiment of Eumzus, which is full of tender- 
ness and humanity. I will not call Ulysses, cries Eumeens, by 
the name of Ulysses, for from strangers he receives that appella- 
tion; I will nct call him my master, for as such he never was 
toward me; I will then call him brother, for he always used me 
with the tenderness of a brother: w@suo¢ properly signifies an 
elder brother. 

What I would further observe is, the wonderful art of Homer 
in exalting the character of his hero: he is the bravest and the 
best of men, good in every circumstance of life: valiant in war, 
patient in adversity, a kind father, husband, and master, as well 
as a mild and merciful king: by this conduct the poet deeply en- 
gages our affections in the good or ill fortune of the hero: he 
makes himself master of our passions, and we rejoice or grieve at 
his success or calamity through the whole Odyssey. 

V.185. Ere the next moon increase, or this decay.) These 
‘verses have heen thought to be used enigmatically by Ulysses-~~, 


Te 0 avre Auxatal@ erevzdar bad Odureze, 
Tu pay pO panes, ve DV ierapevec. : 


w 


In the former verse Eustathius tells us there is a various reading, 
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and judges that it ought to be written zz 3 av rv, and not rs ¥ 
eure; and it must be allowed that the repetition of te gives a 
Breater emphasis to the words, and agrees bettcr with the vehe~ 
mence of the speakern making his asseveration. 

The latter verse in the obvious sense seems to mean that 
Ulysses would return in the space of a month, and so Eumeus 
understood it; but in reality it means in_the compass of a day. 
Solon was the first who discovered the latent sense of it, as Plu- 
tarch informs us: ‘ Solon (says that author) observing the in- 
equality of the months, and that the moon neither agreed’ with 
the rising or setting of the sun, but that often in the same day she 
overtook and went before it, named that. same day om xas va, 
“the old and new moon;’ and allotted that’ part of the day that 
preceded the conjunction, to the old moon, and the other part of 
it to the new; from hence we may judge that he was the first 
that comprehended the sense of this verse of Homer: 

Te perv pOivorlog panvoc, re 3 sorrergceveno. 
Accordingly he named the following day ‘ the day of the new 
moon,’ Ulysses then means that he will return on the last day 
of the month, for on that day the moon is both old and new ; 
that is, she finishes one month, and begins another.’ This is 
taken from the life of Solon; but whether the obvious sense in 
which Eumzeus is supposed to understand it, or the latent mean- 
ing of Solon be preferable, is submitted to the reader's judgment ; 
I confess I see no occasion to have recourse to. that mysterious 
explication: what Ulysses intended was to certify Eumatus, that 
Ulysses would assuredly return very speedily ; and the verse will 
have this effect, if it be understood literally and plainly: besides, 
Ulysses is to continue in an absolute disguise; why then should 
he endanger a discovery, by using an ambiguous sentence, which 
might possibly. be understood? But if. it was so dark that it was 
ay unintelligible to Eumzeus, then it is used in vain, and a 


- needless ambiguity. > 
1) > 


Aly 
Vio. «Know then, I came 
- From sacred Crete os ..2++ ++] 


This whole narration is a notable instance of that artful dissimu- 
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dation so remarkable in the character of Ulysses, and an evidence 
that Homer excellently sustains it through the whole posm ; for 
Ulysses appears to be erokurpomes, as he is represented in the first 
line, throughout the Odyssey. This narrative has been both 
praised and censured by the critics, especially by Rapin. 

V. 234. Sprung of a handmaid.....] Ulysses says he was 
the son of a concubine: this was not a matter of disgrace among 
the ancients, concubinage being allowed by the laws. 

The sons cast lots for their patrimony, an evidence that this 
was the practice of the ancient Greeks. Mence an inheritance 
had the name xAngorosa, that is, from the lots; parents put it 
to the decision of the lot, to avoid the envy and imputation of 
partiality in the distrioution of their estates. It has been judged 
that the poet writes according to the Athenian laws, at least this 
custom prevailed in the days of Solon; for he forbad parents who 
had several legitimate sons to make a will, but ordained that all 
the legitimate sons should have an equal share of their father’s 
effects. Evstaruius. 


V.259. «oe. My soul disdain'd to bear, 
The rural labour .....40++.), 


Plutarch, in his comparison of Aristides and Cato, cites these 


verses, 
senee cetplov Be poss w Gudor toner. 


Oud? cixagerin, Sc. 


and tells us, that they who neglect their private and domestic 
concerns, usually draw their subsistence from violence and ra- 
pine. This is certainly @ truth: men are apt to supply their 
wants, occasioned by idleness, by plunder and injustice: but it 
is as certain that no reflection is intended to be cast upon this 
way of living by Ulysses, for in his age piracy was not only al- 
lowable, but glorious; and'sudden inroads. and incursions were 
practised by, the greatest heroes. Homer therefore only intends __ 
to shew thet the disposition of Ulysses inclined him to pursue the 
more dangerous; but more glorious, way of living by ya} than 
the more lucrative, but more secure, ‘method of life, by agricul. 
ture and husbandry. 
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V.363. ..... He voyag'd to explore the will 
Of Jove on high Dodona’s holy hill] 


These caks of Dodona were held to be oraculous, and to be en+ 
dued with speech, by the ancients: and pigeons were supposed 
to be the priestesses of the deity. Herodotus in Euterpe gives a 
full account of what belongs to this oracle, who tells us, that he 
was informed by the priestesses of Dodona, that two black pi- 
geons flew away from Thebes in Egypt, and one of them perch- 
ing upon a tree in Dodona, admonished the inhabitants, with a 
human voice, to erect an oracle in that place to Jupiter. But 
Herodotus solves this fable after the following manner. ¢ There 
were two priestesses carried away from Egypt, and ote of them 
was sold by the Phoenicians in Greece, where she in her servitude 
consecrated an altar to Jupiter under an oak; the Dodonans 
gave her the name of a pigeon, because she was a barbarian, 
and her speech at first no more understood than the chattering 
of a bird or pigeon; but as socn as she had learned the Greek 
tongue, it was presently reported that the pigeon spoke with an 
human voice, She had the epithet black, because she was an 
Egyptian.’ 

Eustathius informs us, that Dodona was anciently a city of 
Thesprotia; and in process of time the limits of it being changed, 
it became of the country of the Molossians, that is, it fay between 
Thessaly and Epirus. Near ‘this city was a mountain named 
‘Tmarus or Timourus: on this mountain there stood’ a temple, 
and within the precincts of it were these oraculous ouks of Jupi+ 
ter: this was the most ancient temple of Greece, according to 
Herodotus, founded by the Pelasgians, and at first served by 
priests called Selli; und the goddess Dione being joined with 
Jupiter in the worship, the service was performed by three aged 
Priestesses, called in the Molossian tongue wert, as olé men 

~ were called ersasia (perhaps from the corrupted word @adaio, OF 
ancients), and the same word qsdcat signifying also_ pigeons, 
gave dacasion to the fable of the remple of Dodona. having doves 
for priestesses. But if, as Heradotus affirms, the Phoenicians 
sold this priestess of Jupiter originally to the Greeks, it is proba- 
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ble they were called doves, after the Phoenician language, in 
which the same word, witha small alteration, signifies both a 
dove and a priestess. See note on ver. 75 of the twelftt: Odys- 
sey. od 

Eustathius gives us another solution of this difficulty, and tells 
us, that as there were xopaxoeavless, or augurs, who drew pre- 
dictions from the flight and gestures of crows; so there were 
others who predicted “from observations made upon doves; and 
from hence these doves were called the prophetesses of Dodona, 
that being the way by which the decrees of the gods were disco- 
vered by the augurs. 

1 have remarked, that the temple of Dodona stood upon the 
mountain Timourus; hence the word rizwgas came to signify 
those oracles, and thus tiug® is used by Lycophron. Now 
Homer‘faanother place writes, 


Ex yt jet aumnzees Bios pafaroio Sipuereg. : 


Strabo therefore, instead of Seusorsc, reads riyeupars for, ob- 
serves that author, the oracles, not the laws of Jupiter, are pre- 
served at Dodona. Evstarutus. 

_  But-whence arose the fable of these oaks being vocal? Idoube 
not but thig'was'an illusion of those who gave out the oracles to 
the people: they concealed themselves within the cavities or hol- 
low of the oaks, and. from thence delivered their oracles; and 
imposing by this method upon the superstition and credulity of 
those ages, persuaded the world that the gods gave a voice a 
utterance to the oaks. 

I refer the reader, for a larger account of these Dodonzan ora- 
cles, to the annotations upon ‘book xvi, verse 285, of the Iliad. 

V. 407. Now snatch’d-by harpies ....,] This place seems to 
evince, that the. expression of ‘being. tom by the harpies, means 
that the dead person is deprived of the rites of sepulture ; and not, 
as Dacier understands it, that he is disappeared, or that it is un« 
known wha: Yis become of him: for the whole lamentation of 
Eumaus turns upon this point, namely, that Ulysses is jead, 
and deprived of the funeral ceremonies, 
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V. all. ....++ Nor to the court repair, 

+] 

it may appear, at first view, as if Eumaus thought his absence 
from the court an aggravation to his calamities; but this is not 
his meaning: he speaks thus to prevent Ulysses from asking him 
to introduce him immediately to Penelope ; and this is the reason 
why he enlarges upon the story of the /Etolian, who had de- 
ceived him by raising his expectations of the immediate return of 
Ulysses. 

It is remarkable, that almost all these fictions are made by 
Cretans, or have some relation to the island of the Cretans; thus 
Ulysses feigns himself to be of Crete, and this AStolian lays the 
scene of his falsehood in the same island; which, as Eustathius 
observes, may possibly be a latent satire upon that people, who 
were become a reproach and proverb for their remarkable lying. 
This agrecs exactly with the character given them by St. Paul 
from Epimenides. 

V. 469, First shears the forehead of the bristly boar.} I have 
already observed, that every meal among the ancients was a kind 
of sacrifice of thanksgiving to the gods; and the table, as it were, 
an altar. 

This sacrifice being different from any other in Homer, I will 
fully describe the particulars of it from Eustathius. It is a roral 
sacrifice; we have before seen sacrifices in camps, in courts, and 
in cities, in.the Hiad; but this is the only one of this nature in 
all Homer. : 


But when the queen .. 





They cut off the hair of the victim, in commemoration of the 
otiginal way of clothing, which was made of hair, and the skins 
of beasts. 

Eumeus strows flour upon it; in remembrance, that before 
incense was in use, this was the ancient manner of offering to the 
gods, or, as Dacier observes, of consecrating the victim, instead 


of the barley mixed with salt, which had the nome of immo- 
lation. ~ 8 


7, Surreus cut a piece from every part of the victim; by this 
he made it an holocaust, or an entire sacrifice. 
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Eumeus divides the rest at supper; which was always the 
office of the most honourable person; and thus we see Achil- 
les and other heroes employed throughout the Iliad. He por- 
tions it into seven parts; one he allots to Mercary and the 
Nymphs, and the rest he reserves for himself, Ulysses, and his 
four servants. He gives the chine to Ulysses, which was ever 
reputed an honour and distinction; thus Ajax after a victory 
over Hector, is rewarded in the same manner: 


Nerogt 3° Atavle dnwextros yeoaigsy 
Arpdns. 


V. 484, One sacred to the Nymphs ..... 
Another to the winged son of May.] 

It may be asked why Eumeus allots part of the victim to Mer- 
cury and the Nymphs, since there is nothing of the like nature 
to be found in the whole Iliad and Odyssey? This is done in com- 
pliance to the place and person of Eumzus, whose employment 
lies in the country, and who has the care of the herds of Ulysses; 
he therefore offers to the nymphs, as they are the presidents of 
the fountains, river’, groves, and furnish sustenance and food for 
cattle: and Mercury was held by the ancients to be the patron of 
shepherds. ‘Thus Simonides, 

Ovuy Nuupat: nat Matad@- vox 

Ouro yag arden aypen tywor ercyaaivay, 


Eustathius adds (from whom this is taken), that Mercury was a 
lucrative god, and therefore Eumzeus sacrifices to him for increase 
of his herds: or because he was dvas@ eguenc, and, like Ulysses, 
master of all the arts of cunning and dissimulation, and then Eu- 
meus may be understood to offer to him for the safety of Ulysses, 
that he might furnish him with artifice to bring him in security 
to his country; and we see this agreés with his prayer. 

‘What Dacier adds is yet more to the purpose. Eumsus joins 
Mercury with the nymphs because’ he was the patron of flocks, 
and the anaients generally placed the figure of a ram at the base 
of his images; sometimes he is represented carrying a ram~ upon 
his arms, sometimes upon his shoulders: in short, it suffices 
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that he was esteemed a rural deity, to make the sacrifice proper 
to be offered to him by a person whose occupation lay in. the 
country, 

V. 504. And led from Tophos ....] This custom of purchas- 
ing slaves prevailed over all the world, as appears not only from 
many places of Homer, but of the Holy Scripture, in which 
mention is made of slaves bought with money. ‘The Taphians 
lived in a semall island adjacent to Ithaca; Mentes was king of it, 
as appears from the first of the Odyssey: they were generally pi- 
rates, and are supposed to have had their name from their way 
of living, which in the Phoenician tongue (as Bochart observes) 
signifies rapine;  Hataph,’ and by contraction ¢ Yaph,’ bearing 
that signification. 

Frequent use has been made of Phoenician interpretations 
through the c-.urse of these notes, and perhaps it may be judged 
necessary to say something why they may be supposed to give 
names to countries and persons, more than any other nation. 

They are reported to be the inventors of letters, Lucan, lib. ili. 

« Phoenices primi, fame si creditur, dusi 
Mansuram iudibus vocem signare figuris.’ 


And were the greatest navigators in the world. Dionysius says 
they were the first, 


O1 ergovrey mmeoots ewtignravro Sarkaconc, 
Tipwres P tuumroging adidve@- teemeatlo, 


* The first who used navigation, the first who trafficked by the 
Gcean.’ If we put these two qualities together, it is no wonder 
that a great number of places were called by Phoenician names ; 
for they being the first navigators, must necessarily discover a 
multitude of islands, countries, and cities, to which they would 
be obliged to give names when they described them. And no- 
thing is so probable, as that they gave those names according to 
the observations they made upon the nature of the several coun- 
tries, or employment of the inhabitants. In the pizsent instance, 
the Taphians being remarkable pirates (as appears from Homer, 


= Tadic Amoroges ardgee 
«Anerapew ener row Tagivici) 
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the Phoenicians, who first discovered this island, called it ¢ Taph,’ 
the land of Pirates. Places receive appellations according to 
the language of ‘the discoverer, and generally from observations 
made upon the people. It will add a weight to’ this suppo- 
sition, if we remember that Homer was well acquainted with 
the traditions and customs of the Pheenicians’; for he speaks free 
quently of that people through the course of the Odyssey. 

V. 540, I left behind my cloak, &c.] To understand this pas- 
sage, We must remember, that in those eastern regions, after very 
hot days an extreme cold night would sometimes succeed, cven 
with frost and snow, contrary to the usual order of the season. 
If it had been winter, no doubt Ulysses would have armed him- 
self against the nocturnal cold, and not have been reduced to 
such an extremity. * 

There is one incident in this story that seems extraordinary ; 
Ulysses and Menelaus are: said to. form: an’ ainbush under the 
very walls of Troy, and yet are described to be sleeping while 
they thus form it. The words are, cofoy evoxdo:, Evdoy does not 
necessarily signify to be asleep, as is already proved from the 
conclusion of the first iad: but here it must have that import ; 
for Ulysses tells his companions, that he has had an extraordinary” 
dream. Besides, even a tendency towards sleep should be avoided 
by soldiers in an ambuscade, especially by the Teaders of it. The 
only answeg that occurs to me is, that perhaps they had centinels 
waking while they slept; but even this would be unsoldierlike in 
our age. | 

V.580. But in the morning sake thy clothes again.]. This is 
not spoken in vain; it was necessary for Ulysses to.appear in the 
form of a beggar, to prevent discovery. 

‘The word in the Greek is:hewaEuc, which it is impossible to 
translate without:a:circumlocution. ” ‘ints. (observes: Eusta- 
thius) exactly the dress of a beggar, and the difficulty he labours 
under.in drawing his-rags to cover one part of his body that is 
naked, and wnile he covers that, leaving the other part bare: 
Nowarkaug 1s rary warayass Soncsis, or hmows, and expresses 
how a beggar is embarrassed in the act of covering his body, by 
reason of the rents in his clothes. 
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V. 581. For here one vest suffices ev'ry swain.] It is not at 
first view evident why Ulysses requests a change of raiment from 
Eumeus, for a better dress would only have exposed him to the 
danger of a discovery. Besides, this would have been a direct 
opposition to the injunctions of the goddess of wisdom, who had 
not only disguised him in the habit of a beggar, but changed his 
features to a conformity with it. Why then should he make this 
petition? The answer is, to carry on his disguise the better before 
Eumzus ; he has already told him that he was once a person of 
dignity, though now reduced to poverty by calamities: and, con- 
sequently, a person who had once known better fortunes would 
be uneasy under such mean circumstances, and desire to appear 
like himself; therefore he asks a better dress, that Euamaus may 
believe his former story. © 

What Eumaus speaks of not having many changes of gar- 
ments, is not a sign of poverty, but of the simplicity of the man- 
ners of thos ages. It is the character of the luxurious vain 
Pheeacians, to delight in changes of dress, and agrees not with 
this plain, sincere, industrious Ithacan, Eumaus, 

I wonder this last part of the relation of Ulysses has escaped 
the censure of the critics: the circumstance of getting the cloak 
of Thoas in the cold night, though it -shews the artifice of Ulysses 
essential to his character, yet perhaps may be thought unworthy 
the majesty of epic poetry, where every thing ought, to be great 
and magnificent, It is of such a nature as to raise a smile, rather 
than admiration; and Virgil has utterly rejected such levities. 
Perhaps it. may be thought that Ulysses adapts himself to Eu- 
meus, and endeavours to engage his favour by that piece of plea~ 
santry 3 yet this does not solve the objection, for Eumzus is not 
a person of a low character: no one in the Odyssey speaks with 
better sense, or better morality. One would almost imagine that 
Homer was sensible of the weakness of this story, he introduces 
it so artfully. He tells us in a short preface, that wine unbends 
the most serious and wise person, and makes him iaugh, dance, 
and speak, without his usual caution: and then he proceeds to 
the fable of his ambush before Troy. But no introduction caa 
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Teconcile it to those who think such comic relations should not 
at all be introduced into epic poetry. 

V. 594. Forth hasied he to tend his bristly care] - A ‘French 
critic hag been very severe upon this conduct of Eumeus ‘The 
divine hogherd,’ says he ‘ having givén the divine Ulysses his 
supper, sends him to sleep with his hogs, that had white teeth.’ 
‘When critics find fault, they ought to take care that they impute 
nothing to an author Dut what the author really speaks, otherwise 

it is.not criticism, but calumny and ignorance, Monsieur Per- 
rault is here guilty of both, for Ulysses sleeps in the house of 
Eumeus, and Eumeus retires to take care of his charge, not to 
sleep, but to watch with them. 

This and the preceding book take up no more than the space 
of one day. Ulysses lands in the morning, which is spent in con- 
sultation with Minerva how to bring about his restoration. About 
noon he comes to Eumzus, for immediately after his arrival they 
dine: they pass the afternoon and evening in conference: so that 
thirty-five days are exactly completed since the begianing of the 
Odyssey. 


THE 
FIFTEENTH BOOK 


OF THE 


ODYSSEY. 





THE ARGUMENT. 


THE RETURN OF TELEMACHUS. 


‘Fur goddess Minerva commands Telemachus in a vision to 
return to Ithaca. Pisistratus and he take leave of Menelaus, 
and arrive at Pylos: where they part; and Telemachus sets 
sail, after having received on board Theoclymenus the sooth- 
sayer. The scene then changes to the cottage of Eumazus, 
who entertains Ulysses with a recital of his adventures. In the 
mean time Telemachus arrives on the coast; and, sending the 
vessel to the town, proceeds by himself to the lodge of Eu- 
meus. 

























































































BOOK XV. 


Now had Minerva reach’d those ample plains, , 
Fam/’d for the dance, where Menelaiis reigns, 
Anxious she flies to great Ulysses’ heir, 

His instant voyage challeng’d all her care. 
Beneath the royal portico display’d, 

With Nestor’s son, Telemachus was laid: 

In sleep profound the son of Nestor lies} 

Not thine, Ulysses! Care unseal’d his eyes: 
Restless he griev’d, with various fears opprest, 
And all thy fortunes roll’d within his breast. 10 
When, O Telemachus! (the goddess said) 

Too long in vain, too widely hast thou stray’d : 
Thus leaving careless thy paternal right 

The robbers’ prize, the prey to lawless might.” . 
On fond pursuits neglectful while you roam, 15 
E’en now the hand of rapine sacks the dome. 
Henee to Atrides; and his leave implore 

To launch thy vessel for thy natal shore: 

Fly, whilst thy mother virtuous yet withstands 
Her kindred’s wishes, and her sire’s commands. 20 - 


> 
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Through both, Eurymachus pursues the dame; 


And with the noblest gifts asserts his claim. 


Hence therefore, while thy stores thy own remain. 


Thou know’st the practice of the female train; 


Lost in the children of the prescht spouse, 
They slight the pledges of their former vows: 
Their Jove is always with the lover past; 

Still the succeeding flame expels the last. 
Let o’er thy house some chosen maid preside, 
Till heav’n decrees to bless thee in a bride. 
But now thy more attentive ears incline; 
Observe the warnings of a pow’r divine: 

For thee their snares the suitor lords shall lay 
In Samos’ sands, or straits of Ithaca: 

To seize thy life shall lurk the murd’rous band, 
Ere yet thy footsteps press thy native land. 
No-—sooner far their riot and their lust 

All cov’ring earth shall bury deep in dust! 
Then distant from the scatter’d islands steer, 
Nor let the night retard thy ful} cageer; 

Thy heav’nly guardian shall instruct the gales 
To smooth thy passage, and supply thy sails: 
And when at Ithaca thy labour ends, 

Send to the town thy vessel with thy friends; 
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But seek thou first the master of the swine, 45 
(For still to thee his loyal thoughts incline) 
There pass the night: while he his course pursues 
To bring Penelope the wish’d-for news, 
That thou safe sajling from the Pylian strand 
Art come to bless her in thy native land. ‘50 
Thus spoke the goddess; and resum’d her flight 
To the pure regions of eternal light. 
Meanwhile Pisistratus he gently shakes, 
And with these words the slumb’ring youth awakes: 
Rise, son of Nestor! for the road prepare, 55 
And join the harness’d coursers to the car. 
What cause, he cried, can justify our flight, 
To tempt the dangers of forbidding night? 
Here wait we rather, till approaching day 
Shall prompt our speed, and point the ready way, 
Nor think of flight before the Spartan king 61 
Shall bid farewell, and bounteous presents bring; 
Gifts, which to distant ages safely stor’d, 
.The sacred act of friendship shall record. 
Thus he. *But when the dawn bestreak’d the 
east, 65 
The king from Helen rose, and sought his guest, 
As soon as his approach the hero knew, 


The eplendid mantle round him first he threw, 
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Then o’er his ample shoulders whirl’d the cloak, 
Respectful met the monarch, and bespoke: 70 
Hail, great Atrides, favour’d of high Jove! 
Let not thy friends in vain for licence move. 
Swift let us measure back the wat’ry way, 
Nor check our speed, impatient of delay. 

If with desire:so strong thy bosom glows, 75 
Il, said the king,-should I thy wish oppose; 
For oft in others freely I reprove 
The ill-tim’d efforts of officious love; 
Who love too much, hate in the like extreme, 
And both the golden mean alike condemn. 80 
Alike he thwarts the hospitable end, 
Who drives the free, or stays the hasty friend ; 
True friendship’s laws are by this rule exprest, 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 
Yet stay, my friends, and in your chariot take 85 
The noblest presents that our love can make: 
Meantime commit we to our women’s care 
Some choice domestic viands to prepare: 
The trav'ler rising from the banquet gay, 
Eludes the labours of the tedious way. : 90 
Then if a wider course shall rather please ~ 
Thro’ spacious Argos, and the realms of Greece, 
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Atrides in his chariot shall attend; 
Himself thy convoy to each royal friend. 
No prince will let Ulysses’ heir remove 95 
Without some pledge, some monument of Jove: 
These will the caldron, these the tripod give, 
From those the well-pair’d mules we shall receive, 
Or bowl emboss’d whose golden figures live. 

To whom the youth, for prudence fam’d, re~ 

plied : 100 

O monarch, care of heav’n! thy people’s pride! 
No friend in Ithaca my place supplies; ~ 
No pow’rful hands are there, no watchfulzeyes: 
My stores expos'd, and fenceless house, demand 
The speediest succour from my guardian hand; 
Lest in a search too anxious and too vain 106 
Of one lost joy, I lose what yet remain. 

His purpose when the gen’rous warrior heard, 
He charg’d the household cates to be prepar’d. 
Now with the dawn, from his adjoining home, 
Was Boethcedes Eteonus come; Ill 
Swift as the word he forms the rising blaze, 

And o’er the coals the smoking fragments lays. 
Meantime the king, his son, and Helen, went 


Where the rich wardrobe breath’d a costly scent. 


, 
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The king selected from the glitt’ring rows 116 
A bowl: the prince a silver beaker chose. 

The beauteous queen revoly’d with careful eyes 
Her various textures of unnumber’d dies, 

And chose the largest; with ne vulgar art = =—:120 
Her own fair hands embroider’d ev’ry part: 
Beneath the rest it lay divinely bright, 

Like radiant Hesper o’er the gems of night. 
Then with each gift they hasten’d to their guest, 
And thus the king Ulysses’ heir addrest: 125 

Since fix’dare thy resolves, may thund’ring Jove 
With happiest omens thy desires approve! 

This silver bow], whose costly margins shine 
Enchas’d with gold, this valu’d gift be thine: 

To me this present, of Vulcanian frame, 130 
From Sidon’s hospitable monarch. came; 

To thee we now consign the precious load, 

The pride of kings, and labour of a god. 

Then gave the cup; while Megapenthesbrought 
The silver vase with living sculptare wrought. 135 
The beauteous queen advancing néxt, display’d 
The shining veil, and thus endearing said: 

Accept, dear youth, this monument of- love, 


Long since, in better days, by Helen wove: 
g zy y 
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Safe in thy mother’s care the vesture lay, 140 
To deck thy bride and grace thy nuptial day. 
Meantime may’st thou with bappiest speed regain 
Thy stately palace, and thy wide domain. 

She said, ané gave the veil:—with grateful look 
The prince the variegated present took. 145 
And now, when thro’ the royal dome they pass’d, 
High on a throne the king each stranger plac’d. 
A golden ew’r th’ attendant damsel brings, 
Replete with water from the crystal springs; 
With copious streams the shining vase Supplies 
A silver laver of capacious size. 4 151 
They wash, The tables in fair order spread, 
The glitt’ring canisters are crowp’d with bread ; 
Viands of various kinds allure the taste, 

Of choicest sort and savour; rich repast! 155 
While Eteoneus portions out the shares, 

Atrides’ son the purple draught prepares. 

And now (each sated with the genial feast, 

And the short, rage of thirst and hunger ceas’d) 
Ulysses’ son, with his illustrious friend, 160 
The horses join, the polish’d car ascend: 

Along the court the fiery steeds rebound, 


And the wide portal echoes to the sound. 
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The king precedes; a bow] with fragrant wine 
(Libation destin’d to the pow’rs divine) 165 
His right hand held: before the steeds he stands, 
Then, mix’d with pray’rs, be utters these commands: 
Farewell and prosper, youths !—let Nestor know 
What grateful thoughts still in this bosom glow, 
For all the proofs of his paternal care, 170 
Through the long dangers of the tea years’ war. 
Ab! doubt not our report (the prince rejoin’d) 
Of all the virtues of thy gen’rous mind. 
‘And ob! return’d might we Ulysses meet! 
To him thy presents shew, thy words repeat: 175 
How will each speech his grateful wonder raise? 
How will each gift indulge us in thy praise? 
Scarce ended thus the prince, when on the right 
Advane’d the bird of Jove; auspicious sight! 
A pilk-white fowl his clenching talons bore, 180 
With care domestic pamper’d at the floor. 
Peasants in vain with threat’ning cries pursue, 
In solemn speed the bird majestic few 
Full dexter to the car: the prosp’rous sight~ 
Fill’d ev’ry breast with wonder and delight. 185 
But Nestor’s son the cheerful silence broke, 


And in these words the Spartan chief bespoke : 
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.Say if to us the gods these omens send, 

Or fates peculiar to thyself portend? 
“Whilst yet the monarch paus’d, with doubts 
, oppress’d, 190 

The beauteous queen reliev’d his lab’ring breast. 
Hear me, shecried, towhom the gods have giv’n 

To read this sign, and mystic sense of heav’n, 

As thas the plumy sov’reign of the air 

Left on the mountain’s brow his callow care, 195 

And wander’d through the wide ethereal way 

To pour his wrath on yon luxurious prey; 

So shall thy godlike father, toss’d in vairt 

Through all the dangers of the boundless main, 

Arrive (or is perchance already come)" 200 

From slaughter’d gluttons to release the dome. 
Oh! if this promis’d bliss by thund’ring Jove 

(The prince replied) stand fix’d in fate above; | 

To thee, as to some god, I'll temples raise, 

And crown thy altars with the costly blaze. 205 
He said; ang, bending o’er his chariot, flung 

Athwart the fiery steeds the smarting thong; 

The bounding shafts upon the harness play, 

Till night descending intercepts the way. ~ 

To Diocleus, at Pherae, they repair, 210 

Whose boasted sire was sacred Alpheus’ heir; 
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With him all night the youthful strangers staid, 
Nor found the hospitable rites unpaid. 
But soon as morning, from her orient bed, 214 
Had ting’d the mountains with her earliest red, 
They join’d the steeds, and on tht chariot sprung; 
The brazen portals in their passage rung. 
To Pylos soon they came: when thus begun 
To Nestor’s heir Ulysses’ godlike son: 
Let not Pisistratus in vain be prest, 220 
Nor unconsenting hear his friend’s request; 
His friend by long hereditary claim, 
In toils nis equal, and in years the same. 
No farther from our vessel, I implore,., 
The coursers drive; but lash them to the shore. 
Too long thy father would his friend detain; 226 
J dread his proffer’d kindness, arg’d in vain. 
_The hero paus’d, and ponder’d this request, 
While love and duty warr’d within his breast. 
At length resolv’d, he turn’d his ready hand, 230 
And lash’d his panting coursers ta the strand. 
There, while within the poop with care he-stor’d 
The regal presents of the Spartan lord; 
With speed be gone (said he), call ev’ry mate, 
Ere yet to Nestor I the tale relate. 235 
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"Tis true, the fervor of his gen’rous heart 

Braoks no repulse, nor could’st thou soon depart; 
Himself will seek thee here, nor wilt thou find, 
In words alone, the Pylian monarch kind. 

But when arriv’d, he thy return shall know, 240 
How will his breast with honest fury glow? 

This said, the sounding strokes his horses fire, 
And soon he reach’d the palace of his sire. 

Now (cried Telemachus) with speedy care 
Hoist ev’ry sail, and ev’ry oar prepare, =» 945 
Swift as the word his willing mates obey, 
And seize their seats, impatient for the sfa. 

Meantime the prince with sacrifice ae 
Minerva, and her guardian aid implores; 

When lo! a wretch ran breathless to the shore, 250 
New from his crime, and reeking yet with gore: 
A seer he was, from great Melampus sprung, 
Melampus, who in Pylos flourish’d long, 

Till urg’d by wrongs a foreign realm he chose, 
Far from the hateful cause of all his woes. - 255 
Neleys his treasures one long year detains; 

As long, he groan’d in Phylacus’s chains: 
Meantitne, what anguish and what rage combin’d, 


For lovely Pero rack’d his lab’ring mind! 
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Yet ’scap’d he death; and vengeful of his wrong 
To Pylos drove the lowing herds along: 261 
Then (Neleus vanquish’d, and consign’d the fair 
To Bias’ arms) he sought a foreign air: 
Argos the rich for his retreat he chose, 
There form’d his empire; there his palace rose. 
From him Antiphates and Mantius came: 266 
The first begot Oiclus great in fame, 
And he Ampbiaraus, immortal name! 
The people’s saviour, and divinely wise, 
Belov’d by Jove, and him who gilds the skies, 270 
Yet shory his date of life! by female pride he dies. 
From Mantius, Clitus; whom Aurora’s love 
Snatch’d for his beauty to the thrones above: 
And Polyphides; on whom Phoebus shone 
With fullest rays, Amphiaraus now gone; 275 
In Hyperesia’s groves he made abode, 
And taught mankind the counsels of the god. 
From him sprung Theoclymenus, who found 
(The sacred wine yet foaming on dhe ground) 
Telemachus: whom, as to heav’n he prest , 280 
His ardent vows, the stranger thus addrest : 

10) thou! that dost thy happy course piepare 
With pure libations, and with solemn pray’r; 
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By that dread pow’r to whom thy vows are paid; 
By all the lives of these; thy own dear head; 285 
Declare, sincerely, to no foe's demand, 
Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal land. 
Prepare then, said Telemachus, to know 
A tale from falsehood -free, not free from woe. 
From Ithaca, of royal birth, I came, 290 
And great Ulysses (ever honour’d name!) 
Was once my sire: though now for ever lost 
In Stygian gloom he glides a pensive ghost! 
Whose fate inquiring, through the workd we rove; 
The last, the wretched proof of filial loge, — 295 
The quranger then: Nor shall Laugh conceal, 
But the ae secret of my fate revealt 
Of my own tribe an Argive wretch T slew; 
Whose pow’rful friends the luckless deed pursue 
With unrelenting rage, and force fiom home 300 
The blood-stain’d exile, ever doom’d to roanl. 
But bear, O bear me o’er yon azure flood; 
Re€eive the spppliant! spare my destin’d blood! 
Stranger (replied the prince) securely rest 
Affiane’d in our faith: henceforth our guest. 305 
Thus affable, Ulysses’ godlike heir 


Takes from the stranger’s hand the glitv’ring spear: . 
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He climbs the ship, ascends the stern with haste, 

And by his side the guest accepted plac’d. 

The chief his orders gives: th’ obedient band 310 

With due observance wait the chief's command: 

With speed the mast they rear, with speed unbind 

The spacious sheet, and stretch it to the wind. 

Minerva calls; the ready gales obey 

With rapid speed to whirl them o’er the sea. 315 

Crunus they pass’d, next Chalcis roll’d away, 

When thick’ning darkness elos’d the doubtful day; 

The silver Phea’s glitt’ring rills they lost, 

And skin-m’d along by Elis’ sacred coast. 

Then catit‘ous thro’ the rocky reaches wind, 320 

And turning”sudden, shun the death design’d. 
Meantime the king, Eumzus, and the rest, ° 

Sat in the cottage, at their rural feast: 

The banquet past, and satiate ev’ry man, 

To try his host Ulysses thus began: 325 
Yet one night more, my friends, indulge your 

guest; = 


The last I purpose in your walls to rest: = 
To-morrow for myself | must provide, 
And only ask your counsel, and a guide; * 

_ Patient to roam the street, by hunger led, $30 


And bless the friendly hand that gives me bread. 
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There in Ulysses’ roof I may relate 

Ulysses’ wand’rings to his royal mate; 

Or mingling with the suitors’ haughty train, 

Not undeserving, some support obtain. 335 

Hermes to me his various gifts imparts, 

Patron of industry, and manual arts: 

Few can with me in dext’rous works contend, 

The pyre to build, the stubborn oak to rend ; 

To turn the tasteful viand o’er the fame; 340 

Or foam the goblet with a purple stream. 

Such are the tasks of men of mean estate, 

Whom fortune dooms to serve the rich andl great. 
Alas! (Eumzus with a sigh rejoin’d) 

How sprung a thought so monstrous 1% thy mind? 

If on that godless race thou wouldst attend, 346 

Fate owes thee sure a miserable end! 

Their wrongs and blasphemies ascend the sky, 

And pull descending vengeance from on high? 

Not such, my friend, the servants of their feast; 

A blooming train in rich embroid’ry drest. 351 

With earth’s whole tribute the bright table bends; 

And smiling round celestial youth attends. 

Stay then: no eye askance beholds thee here; 


Sweet is thy converse to each social ear;/ 355 
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Well pleas’d, and pleasing, in our cottage rest, 

Till good Telemachus accepts his guest 

With genial gifts, and change of fair attires, 

And safe conveys thee where thy soul desires. 
To him the man of woes:—O gracious Jove! 

Reward this stranger’s hospitable love, 361 

Who knows the son of sorrow to relieve, 

Cheers the sad heart, nor lets affliction grieve. 

Of all the ills unhappy mortals know, 

A life of wand’rings is the greatest woe: 365 

On all their weary ways wait care and pain, 

And pihe and penury, a meagre train. 

To sucfita man since harbour you afford, 

Relate the'farther fortunes of your lotd; 

What cares his mother’s tender breast engage, 

And sire, forsaken on the verge of age; 3871 

Beneath the sun prolong they yet their breath, 

Of range the house of darkness and of death? 
To whom the swain: Attend what you inquire : 

Laertes lives, the miserable Sire 5—= 875 

Lives, but implores of ev’ry pow’r to lay 

The burden down, and wishes for the day. 

Torn from his offspring in the eve of life, 


- Torn from th’ embraces of his tender wife, 
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Sole, and all comfortless, he wastes away 880 
Old age, untimely posting ere his day. 

She too, sad mother! for Ulysses lost 

Pin’d out her bloom, and vanish’d to a ghost. 
(So dire a fate, ye righteous gods! avert, 

From ev’ry friendly, ev’ry feeling heart!) 385 
While yet she was, though clouded o’er with grief, 
Her pleasing converse minister’d relief: 

With Climene, her youngest daughter, bred, 
One roof contain’d us, and one table fed. 

But when the softly stealing pace of time 390 
Crept on from childhood into youthful prime, 
To anal isle she sent the wedded fair, 

Me to the e elds, to tend the rural “ot, 

Array’d in garments. her own hands had wove, 
Nor less the darling object of ber love. 395 
Her hapless death my brighter days o’ercast, 

Yet Providence deserts me not at last; . 
My present labours food and drink procure, 

And more, the pleasure te relieve the poor. 
Small is the comfort.from the queen to hear 400 
Unwelcome news, or vex the royal ear; 
Blank*and discountenanc’d the servants stand, 


Nor dare to question where the proud command. 
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No profit springs beneath usurping pow’rs: 

Want feeds not there where luxury devours; .405 

Nor harbours charity where riot reigns: 

Proud are the lords, and wretched are the swains. 
The suff’ring chief at this began to melt: — 

And, oh Eumeus! thou (he cries) hast felt 

The spite of fortune too! her cruel hand 410 

Snatch’d thee an infant from thy native land! 

Snatch’d from thy parents’ arms, thy parents’ eyes, 

To early wants! a man of miseries! 

Thy whole sad story, from its first, declare: 

Sunk the fair city by the rage of war, 415 

Where thee thy parents dwelt? or did they keep, 

In humbleFiife, the lowing herds and sheep? 

So left perhaps to tend the fleecy train, 

Rude pirates seiz’d, and shipp’d thee o’er the main? 

Doom’d a fair prize to grace some ptince’s board, 

The worthy purchase of a foreign lord. 421 
If then my fortunes can delight my friend, 

A story, fruitful of events, attend: | 

Another’s sorrow may thy ear enjoy; 5 

And wine the lengthen’d intervals employ. 425 

Long nights the now declining year bestows: 


_ A part we consecrate to soft repose; 
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A part in pleasing talk we entertain, 

For too much rest itself becomes a pain. 

Let those, whom sleep invites, the call obey, 430 

Their cares resuming with the dawning day: 

Here let us feast;—and to the feast be join’d 

Discourse, the sweeter banquet of the mind;— 

Review the series of our lives, and taste 

The melancholy joy of evils past: 435 

For he who much has suffer’d, much will know; 

And pleas’d remembrance builds delight on woe. 
Above Ortygia lies an isle of fame, * 

Far hence remote, and Syria is the name; 

(There cugious eyes inscrib’d with wondgr trace 

The sun’s diurnal, and his annual, race} 441 

Not large, but fruitful; stor’d with grass to keep 

The bellowing oxen, and the bleating sheep, 

Her sloping hills the mantling vines adorn, 

And her rich valleys wave with golden corn, 445 

No want, no famine, the glad natives know, 

Nor sink by sigkness to the shades below: 

But when a length of years unnerves the strong, 

Apollo comes, and Cynthia comes along; 

They bend the silver bow with tender skill, 450 

And void of pain the silent arrows kill. ; 
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Two equal tribes this fertile land divide, 

Where two fair cities rise with equal pride. > 

But both in constant peace one prince obey, 

And Ctesius there, my father, holds the sway. 455 

Freighted, it seems, with toys of ev’ry sort, 

A ship of Sidon anchor’d in our port; 

What time it chanc’d the palace entertain’d, 

Skill’d in rich works, a woman of their land. _ 

This nymph, where anchor’d the Pheenician train, 

To wash her robes descending to the main, 461 

A smooth-tongu’d sailor won her to his mind; 

(For love deceives the best of woman-kind) 

A suddéd.trust from sudden liking grew ; 

She told her name, her race, and all she knew. 

I too (she cried) from glorious Sidon came, 466 

My father Arybas, of wealthy fame; 

But snatch’d by pirates from my native place, 

The Taphians sold me to this man’s embrace. 
Haste then (the false designing youth replied) 

Haste to thy country: love shall be thy guide: 471 

Haste to thy father’s house, thy father’s breast; 

For still he lives, and lives with riches blest. 
Swear first (she cried) ye sailors! to restore 

A wretch in safety to her native shore. 475 


Swift as she ask’d, the ready sailors swore. 
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She then proceeds: Now let our compact made 

Be nor by signal nor by word betray’d, 

Nor near me any of your crew desery’d 

By road frequented, or by fountain side. 480 

Be silence still oursguard. The monarch’s spies 

(For watchful age is ready to surmise) 

Ave still at hand; and this, reveal’d, must be 

Death to yourselves, eternal chains to me. 

Your vessel loaded, and your traffic past, 485 

Dispatch a wary messenger with haste: 

Then gold and costly treasures will I bring, 

And more, the infant offspring of the king, 

Him, child-like wand’ring forth, Vi fe 

(A noble prize!) and to your ship convey. 490 
Thus spoke the dame, and homeward took the 

road. . 

A year they traffick, and their vessel load. 

Their stores complete, and ready now to weigh, 

A spy was sent their summons to convey: 

An artist to my father’s palace.came, 495 

With gold and ‘amber chains, elab’rate frame: 

Each female eye the glitt’ring links employ; 

They tufn, review, and cheapen ev'ry toy. : 

He took th’ occasion as they stood intent, 


Gave her the sign, and to his vessel went. 500 
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She straight pursu’d, and seiz’d my willing arm; 
I follow’d smiling, innocent of harm. - 
Three golden goblets in the porch she found; 
(The guests not enter’d, but the table crown’d) 
Hid in her fraudful bosom, these she bore. 505 
Now set the sun, and darken’d all the shore: 
Arriving then, where tilting on the tides 
Prepar’d to launch the freighted vessel rides, ; 
Aboard they heave us, mount their decks, and sweep 
With level oar along the glassy deep. 510 
Six calmy days and six smooth nights we sail, 
And constant Jove supplied the gentle gale. 
The sdyinth, the fraudful wretch (no cause de- 
scried) i‘ 

Touch’d by Diana’s vengeful arrow died. 514 
Down dropt the caitiff-corpse, a worthless load, 
Down to the deep; there roll’d the future food 
Of fierce sea-wolves, and monsters of the flood. 
An helpless infant, I remain’d behind: 
Thence borne to Ithaca by wave.and wind; 
Sold to Laertes, by divine command, » 620 
And now adopted to a foreign land. 

To him the king: Reciting thus thy cares, 
My secret soul in all thy sorrow shares: 
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But one choice blessing (such is Jove’s high will) 

Has sweeten’d all thy bitter draught of ill: 525 

Torn from thy country to no hapless end, 

The gods have, in a master, giv’n a friend. 

Whatever frugak nature needs is thine, 

(For she needs little) daily bread and wine. 

While I, so many wand’rings past and woes, 530 

Live but on what thy poverty bestows. 

” $o pass’d in pleasing dialogue away 

The night: then down to short repose they lay; 

Till radiant rose the messenger of day. * 

While in the port of Ithaca, the band ~ 535 

OF young Telemachus approach’d Be ; 

Their sails they Joos’d, they lash’d the mast aside, 

And cast their anchors, and the cables tied: 

Then, on the breezy shore descending, join 

In grateful banquet o’er the rosy wine. 540 

When thus the prince: Now each his course pur- 
sue; 

I to the fields,and to the city you. 

Long-absent hence, I dedicate this day 

My swains to visit, and the works survey. 

Expect me with the morn, to pay the skies 545 

Our debt of safe return, in feast and sacrifice. 
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Then Theoclymenus: But who shall lend, 
Meantime, protection to thy stranger-friend?~ 
Straight to the queen and palace shall I fly; 

Or, yet more distant, to some lord apply? 550 

The prince return’d :—Renowr’d in days of yore 
Has stood our father’s hospitable door; 

No other roof a stranger should receive, 

Nor other hands than ours the welcome give. 
But in my absence riot fills the place: 555 
Nor bears the modest queen a stranger's face; 
From nojseful revel far remote she flies ; 

But rarély seen, or seen with weeping eyes, 
No:—et t Eurymachus receive my. guest; 

Of nature Zdurteous, and by far the best; 560 
He wooes the queen with more respectful flame, 
And emulates her former husband’s fame. 

With what success, ’tis Jove’s alone to know, 
And the hop’d nuptials turn to joy or woe. 

Thus speaking, on the right up-soar’d in air 
The hawk, Apollo’s swift-wing’d messenger; 565 
His deathful pounces tore a trembling dove: 
The clotted feathers, scatter’d from above, 
Between the hero and the vessel pour * 569 


- Thick plumage, mingled witha sanguine show’r. 
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Th’ observing augur took the prince aside, 
Seiz’d by the hand, and thus prophetic cried: 
Yon bird that dexter cuts th’ aérial road, 

Rose ominous, nor flies without a god !— 

No race but thine shall Ithaca obey: 575 
To thine, for ages, heav’n decrees the sway. 
Succeed the omen, gods! (the youth rejoin’d) 
Soon shall my bounties speak a grateful mind; 
And soon each envied happiness attend 

The man who calls Telemachus his friend. 580 
Then to Peirzus:; Thou whom time has prov’d 
A faithful servant, by thy prince belov’d! 

Till we returning shall our guest dema rd, 
Accept this charge; with honor, aff, hand. 

To them Peirzus: Joyful I obey; 585 
Well pleas’d the hospitable rites to pay. 

The presence of thy guest shall best reward 
(If long thy stay) the absence of my lord. 

With that, their anchorshe commands toweigh, 
Mount the tall bark and launch into the sea. 590 
All with obedient haste forsake the shores, 

And plac’d in order, spread their equal oars. 
Then from the deck the prince his sandals takes; 
Pois’d in his hand the pointed jav’Jin shakes. 
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They part; while less’ning from the hero’s view, 
Swift to the town the well-row’d galley flew: 596 
The hero trod the margin of the main, 


And reach’d the mansion of his faithful swain. 


SELECT NOTES 


To 


BOOK XV. 


. 

Nezituer this book, nor indeed some of the following, are 
to be reckoned among the most shining parte of the Odyssey. 
They are narrative, and generally low; yet natural, and just 
enough, considering Homer was resolved to describe and follow low 
life so very minutely. This great poet here resembles an evening 
sun; he has not the same heat or brightness; there are several 
little clouds about him, though in some places gilded and adorned : 
however, to make us amends, he breaks out again before the con- 
clusion of his course, and sets at last in glory. teks 

‘There is no doubt, but all the parts of a poem are got capable 
of equal lustse; nay, they ought not to dazzle us alike, or tire us 
by a perpetual strain upon the imagination. But in these cooler 
relations, <Ptrenslator has a hard task: h expected to shine, 
where the author is ot bright: and the upeheonable critic de- 
mands a copy more noble than the original. It is true, these are 
the passages of which he ought to take particular care, and to set 
them off to the best advantage: but however he may polish a 
vulgar stone, it will stilt retain its inherent degree of cloudiness. 

The'story now turns to Telemachus, and the poet briefly de 
scribes his voyage to his country: there is a necessity to be con- 
cise ; for the hero of an epic poem is never to be out of sight, 
after his introduction: The little time that Homer employs in 
the return of Telgmachus is not spent wousefully by Ulysses 5 
during this interv3l, he learns the state of his public and domestic 
affairs from Eummus, and prepares the way for the destruction of 
the suitors, the chief design of the whole Odyssey. There is an- 
other reason why the poet ought not to dwell at large upon the 
story of Telemachus: he bears but an incidental relation to the 
Odyssey; and consequently Homer was necessitated to pass 
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over his actions with brevity, that he might describe the hero of 
his poem at full length. It has been objected, that no mention 
has been made of any action at all of Telemachus during his 
whole stay with Menclaus, and that he lies there idly, without 
making his voyage contribute any thing to the restitution of 
Ulysses: but from the former observation it is evident, that this 
silence in the poet proceeds from judgment. Nothing is to be in- 
serted in an epic poem but what has some ainity with the main 
design of it: but what affinity could the actions of Telemachus 
in the Spartan court have with those of Ulysses? This would 
have been to make two heroes in one poem, and would have 
broken the unity of the action: whereas by the contrary conduct 
Homer unites the two stories, and makes the voyage of Tele-~ 
machus subservient to the chief action ; namely, the restitution 
of Ulysses. Telemachus undertakes a voyage to make inquiry 
after Ulysses: this the poet fully describes, because it has an im- 
mediate relation to Ulysses; but passes over all other adventures 
during the"absence of Telemachus, because they have no relation 
to the design. 

I know it has been objected, that the whole story of Tele- 
machus is fo isa to the Odyssey, and that the four first books 
have not a sufficient-connexion with the rest of the poem, and 
therefore that there is a double action: but this objection wil! 
cease, if it be made appear, that this voyage contributes to the 
restoration of Ulysses; for whatever incident has such an effect, 
is united to the subject and essential to it. Now that this voy- 
age-has such an effect is very evident ; the suitors were ready to 
seize the throne of Ulysses, and compel his wife to marry; but 
by this voyage Telemachus breaks their whole designs. Instead 
of usurping the throne, they are obliged to defend themselves: 
they defer their purpose, and waste much time in endeavouring 
to intercept bim in his return, By this method leisure is gained 
from the violence and addresses of the suitors, till Ulysses returns 
and brings about his own re-establishment. This voyage there- 
fore is the secret source from which all the happiness of Ulysses 
fiows: fot had not Telemachus sailed to Pyle, Penelope must 
have been compelled to marry, and the throne of Ulysses usurped. 
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T have been more large upon this objection, because many foreign 
critics lay great weight upon it. Sce note on v. 110 of the first 
book. 

There has lately been a great dispute amongst the French, 
concerning the length of the stay of Telemachus from his coun- 
try. The debate is not very material, nor is it very difficult to 
settle that point. ‘Telemachus sailed from Ithaca in the evening 
of the second day, and returns to it on the thirty-eighth in the 
morning, so that he is absent thirty-five days complete. 

V.1. Now had Minerva, &c.] If this had been related by an 
historian, he would have only said that Telemachus judged it ne- 
cessary for his affairs to sail back to his own country; but a poet 
ssteps out of the common beaten road, ascribes the wisdom of that 
hero to the goddess of it, and introduces her in person, togive a 
dignity to his poetry. 

The reader may consult in general the extracts from Bossu 
(placed before the Odyssey) concerning machines, ot the interpo- 
sition of deities in epic poetry. I will here beg leave ¢o set them 
in a different and more particular light. a] 

It has been imtagined that a deity is never to be introduced 
but when?all human means are ineffectual 4jfAhis were true, 
Minerva would be in vain employed ay ras ‘Telemachus 
back, when a commgn messenger might have answered that pur- 
pose as well as the goddess. I doubt not but the verse of Horace 
has led many into this error 5 


* 6 Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus.’ 


‘This rule is to be applied only to the theatre, of which Horace 
there speaks, and means no more, than when the knot of the play 
is to be untied, and no other way is left for making the discovery, 
then let a god -descend and clear the intricacy to the auditors. 
But, as Mr. Dryden observes, it has no relation to epic poetry. 

It ig true, that a deity is never to be introduced upon little and 
unworthy occasions ; the very design of machines is to add weight 
and dignity to the story, and consequently an unworthy erggloy- 
ment defeats the very intent of them, and debases the deities by 
making them act in offices unworthy of the characters of die 
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vine personages : but then it is as true, that a poet is at liberty to 
use them for ornament as well us necessity. For instance, both 
Virgil and Homer in their descriptions of storms introduce deitivs, 
Neptune and Holus, ouly to fill our minds with grandeur and 
terrors for in reality a storm might. have happened without a mi- 
racle, and Eneas and Ulysses both have been driven upon un- 
known shores, by a common storm as well as by the immediate 
interposition of Neptune or Eolus, But rfiachines have a very 
happy effect; the poet seems to converse with gods, gives signs 
of a divine transport, and distinguishes his poem in all parts from 
an history, 

V. 5. Beneath the royal portico, &c.] Minerva here finds Te- 
Jemachus in bed; it is necessary to remember that Ulysses landed” 
in Ithaca in the morning of the thirty-fifth day; and when Mi- 
nerva left him, she went to the Spartan court to Telemachus ; 
this vision therefore appears to that hero in the night following 
the thirty-fifth day. On the thirty-sixth he departs from Mene- 
laus, and fodges that night with Dioctes; on the thirty-seventh 
he embarks*towards the evening, sails all night, and lands on the 
thirty-eighth in the morning in his own country. From this ob- 
servation it is ‘ie wise evident, that Ulysses passes two days in 
discourse with Eumats, though the poet only distinguishes the 
time by the voyage of Telemachus: for the preceding book con- 
cludes with the thirty-fifth day, and Telemachus spends the 
thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh and the following night in bis re- 
tum, and meets Ulysses in the morning of the. thirty-eighth day. 
This remark is necessary to avoid confusion, and to make the 
two stories of Ulysses and Telemachus: coincide, in this and the 
next book of the Odyssey. 

V. 109. He charg'd the household cates to be prepar'd.] It is in 
the original, ‘He commanded Helen and her maids’ to do it. 
The moderns have blamed Menelaus for want of delicacy in-com- 
tmanding his queen to perform such household offices. I read 
such passages with pleasure, because they are exact pictures of 
anefént life: we may as well condemn the first inhabifants of 
the world tor want of politeness, in living in tents and bowers, 
and not in palaces. This command of Menelaus agrees with 
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those manners, and with the patriarchal life, Gen. xviii. 6. 
* Abraham hastened into his tent, and said unto Sarah his wife, 
make ready quickly three measures of fine meal: knead it, and 
make cakes upon the hearth.’ 

I doubt not but the continyal descriptions of entertainments 
have likewise given offence to many; but we may be in some 
degree reconciled to them, if we consider they are not only in- 
stances of the hospitdtity of the ancients, but of their piety and 
religion: every meal was a religious act, a sacrifice, or a feast of 
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thanksgiving ; libations of wine, and offerings of part of the flesh, 
were constantly made at every entertainment, This gives a dige 
nity to the description: and when we read it, we are not to con- 
Vider it as an act merely of eating or drinking, but as an office of 
worship to the gods. 

This is a note of the critics; but perhaps the same thing 
might as well be said of our modern entertainments, wherever 
the goud practice of saying grace before and after meat is not yet 
laid aside. a 

V. 123, Like radiant Hesper o'er the gems of night, Xf this 
passage were translated literally, it would stand thus, * Helen 
chose a vesture of most beautiful embroidery, nf of the largest 
extent, a vesture that lay beneath the resf" We are to under- 
stand by the last circumstance, that this vesture was the choicest 
of her wardrobe, it being reposited with the greatest care, or 
yuaros adawv, The verses are taken from lib. vi. of the Iliad. 
‘This roke was the work of Helen’s own hands; an instance that 
in those days a great lady, or a great beauty, might be a good 
workwoman: and she here seems to take particular care to ob- 
viate an opinion one might otherwise have, that she did not apply 
herself to those works till her best days were past. 

V.174. And gh! return'd might we Ulysses meet! &e.} It is 
not impossible but a false reading may have crept into the text in 
this verse. In the present edition it stands thus, at yap sya &;. 


a Necrnzag, [anne 2e xix, Our an cine 
Evmoye's ss 


The sense will be less intricate, and the construction more 
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easy, if instead, of xswv we insert xyav, and read the line thus 
pointed: 


Nezrneas IBaxny de, xexor Odvats en ony . 
Esmoye’. 


Then the verse will have this import, ‘ O may I, upon my 
return to Ithaca, finding Ulysses in his palace, give him an ac- 
count of their friendship!’ whereas in the common editions there 
is a tautology, and either xiwy or voornza¢ must be allowed to be a 
superfluity, 

V. 192. Hear me, she cry’d, &c.} It is not clear why the poet 
ascribes a greater quickness and penetration to Helen in the solu- 
tion of this prodigy, than to Menelaus. Is it, as Eustathius as~ 
serts, from a superior acuteness of nature and presence of mind in 
the fair sex? 1 would willingly believe that Helen might happen 
to stand in such a position, as to be able to make more minute 
observation upon the flight of the eagle, than Menclaus; and be- 
ing more Circumstantial in the observation, she might for that 
reason be Tnore ready and circumstantial in the interpretation, 
But Homer himself tells us, that she received it from the gods, 
This is a pioud lesson 5 to teach us in general, that all knowledge 
is the gift of God: ed perhaps here particularly inserted, to raise 
the character of Helen, ard make us less susprised to see her for- 
given by Menelaus, when she is not only pardoned, but favoured 
thus with inspiration, And indeed it was necessary to reconcile 
us to this fatal beauty; at whom the reader,is naturally enough 
offeaded: she is an actress in many of the scenes of the Odyssey, 
and consequently to be redeemed from contempt: this is done by 
degrees; the poet steals away the adultress from our view, to set 
before us the amiable penitent. 

V.194. As thus the plumy sov'reign, &c.] Ulysses is the 
eagle, the bird represents the suitors: the cries of the mgn and 
women when the eagle seized his prey, denote the lamentations of 
the relations of the suitors, who are slain by Ulysses. The cir- 
cumstance of the flight of the cagle close to the horses, is added 
to shew that the prodigy had a fixed and certain reference to a 
person present; namely Telemachus: the eagle comes suddenly 
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from a mountain; this means that Ulysses shall unexpectedly 
arrive from the country to the suitors’s destruction. The fowl is 
said to be fed by the family; this is a full designation of the sui- 
tors, who feed upon Ulysses, and prey upon his family. And as 
this bird is killed by the talons of the eagle, so the suitors fall by 
the spear of Ulysses. Eusratutus. 

V. 226, Zoo long thy father would his friend detain.] This 
has been objected against, as contrary to the promise of Tele- 
machus, who assured Menelaus that he would ‘ acquaint Nestor 
with his great’ friendship and hospitality:’ is he therefore not 
guilty of falsehood, by embarking immediately without fulfilling 
his promise? Eustathius answers, that the prodigy of the cagle 
necasions this alteration ; and that the not fulfilling his promise 
is to be ascribed to accident and necessity. But the words of Te- 
lemachus sufficiently justify his veracity: they are of the plural 
number, xeradstouer, 1 and Pisistratus will inform Nestor of 
your hospitatity.’ This promise he leaves to be perfSrmed by Pi- 
sistratus, who returns directly to Nestor, Others bisme Tele- 
machus as unpolite, in leaving Nestor without any acknowledg- 
ment for his civilities. Dacier has recourse to the command of’ 
Minerva, dhd to the prodigy of the eagle, for fijs windication: he 
is commanded by the gods to return immeeMitely ; and therefore 
not blameable for complying. with their injunctions, But per- 
haps it is a better reason to say, that the nature of the poem re- 
quires such.a conduct; the action of the Odysscy stands still till 
the return of Telemachus (whatever happens to bim in Pyle being 
foreign to it), and therefore Homer shews his judgment, in pyeci- 
pitating the actions of Telemachus, rather than trifling away the 
time, while the story sleeps, ely to shew a piece of complai+ 
sance and ceremony. 

V. 252. From great Metampus sprang.J There is some 
obscyrity in this” genealogical history. See lib. xi. ver.350, &c. 
and the annotations, 





V.R70. Belov'd by Jove, and him who gilds the skies, 
Yet short his date of life! by female prideshe dies.] 
The poet means Eriphyle, who, being bribed with a golden bracelet 
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by Polynices, persuaded her husband Amphiaraus to go te the 
Theban war, where he lost his life.—This is a remarkable pas- 
sage: ‘ Though he was loved by Jupiter and Apollo, yet he 
reached not to old age.’ Is a short life the greatest instance of the 
love of the gods? Plato quotes the verse to this purpose: ‘ The 
life of man is so loaded with calamity, that it is an instance of the 
favour of heaven to take the burden from us with speed.’ The 
same author in Axiochus (if that dialogue be his) asserts, that the 
gods, having a perfect insight into buman affairs, take speedily to 
themselves those whom they love. Thus when Trophonius and 
Agamedes had built a temple to Apoilo, they prayed to receive a 
blessing. the most beneficial to mankind: the god granted their 
prayers, and they were both found dead the next morning. Thus- 
likewise, the priestess of Juno, when her two sons had yoked 
themselves to her chariot, and drawn her for the greater expedi- 
tion to the temple, prayed to the goddess to reward their filial 
piety; and they both died that night. This agrees with the ex- 
pression of Menander, ‘ He whom the gods love dies young;’ 


. 
“Or ot Oto pirrucey amcbnenss vE0¢6 


V. 072. wee Be .-+ Aurora’s love. : 
Snatch'd for his beauty to the thrones above.} 
> 


There is nothing Tore common than such accounts of men being 
carried away by goddesses, in all the Greek poets; and yet what 
offends more against credibility? The poets invented these fables 
merely out of compliment to the dead. When any person hap- 
pened to be drowned in a river ; if a man, some water nymph stole 
him ; if a woman, she was seized to be the wife of the river god. 
If any were lost at sea, Neptune or some of the sea gods or god- 
desses had taken them to their beds, But to speak tu the present 
purpose :—If any person died in the ficlds, and nis body happened 
not to be found, if he was murdered and buried, or devoured by 
wild beasts, so that no account was heard of his death, he was 
immediately imagined to be taken from the earth by sone deity 
who was in love with his beauty. Thus Clitus being lost in his 
morning sports, like Orion while he was hunting, he was fabled 
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to b€ carried to heaven by Aurora; being lost at the time of the 
morning, over which that deity presides. 

WV. 278, From him sprung Theoclymenus ..] We have had a 
long genealogical digression to introduce Theoclymenus. Such 
passages might be useful in thg age of Homer: for by such ho~ 
nourable insertions he made his court to the best families then in 
Greece. It is true the story is told concisely, and this occasions 
some obscurity; distance of time, as well as place, makes us see 
all objects somewhat confusedly and indistinctly. In the days of 
Homer these stories were universally known; and consequently 
wanted no explication; the obscurity therefore is not to be charged 
upon Homer, but time, which has defaced and worn away some 
“parts of the impression, and made the image less discernible. 

The use the poet makes of the adventure of Theoclymenus, is 
to give encouragement to Télemachus: he assists him-with his 
advice ; and by his gift of prophecy explains to him a prodigy in 
the conclusion of this book. By this method he corfnects it with 
the main action : in giving Telemachus assurances that his affairs 
hasten toa re-establishment. Besides, these short Mations are 
valuable, as they convey to posterity brief histories of ancient 
facts and families that are extant no where els * 

V.287. Declare—thy name, thy ao These ques- 
tions may be thought somewhat extraordinary ; for what apparent 
reason ig there for this fugitive to be told the mame of the parents 
of Telemachus? But the interrogations are very material. He 
makes them to learn if Telemachus or his father are friends to the 
person slain by his hand? if they were, instead of sailing «with 
him, he would have reason to fly from him, as from a person 
who might take away his life by the laws of the country. Thus 
in the Hebrew law, Numb. xxxy. 19. * The revenger of blood 
(efgiertvin, or ¢ propinguus’) shall slay the murderer, when he 
meeteth him.’ But the Jews had cities of refuge, to which the 
murderers fled as to a sanctuary: the Greeks in like manner, if the 
homicide fled into a voluntary exile, permitted him to be in secu- 
rity til? the murder was atoned, either by fulfilling a certain time 
of banishment, or by a pecuniary mulct or expiation.” 

I will only further remark the conciseness of these interroga- 
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tions of Theoclymenus; he asks four questions in a breath, in 
the compass of one line; his apprehensions of being pursued give 
him no leisure to expatiate. Homer judiciously adapts his poetry 
to the circumstances of the murderer; a man in fear being in 
great haste to be in security. Telemachus answers with equal 
brevity ; being under a necessity to finish his voyage in the night, 


to avoid the ambush of the suitors. 

V.316. Crunus they pass’d, next Chale!s — &c.] This whole 
passage has been greatly corrupted ; one line is omitted in all our 
editions of Homer, and the verses themselves are printed errone- 
ously; for thus they stand, lib.viii. p. 539, of Strabo’s Geography 

Bay de maga Kpuvuc, wat Xadxide xarnripesdpor. 
“Hucowre 7 nadi0g cRsoore TE Taras ayy 
“HDe Obag smeBadrey ayarrojctrn dog wpm, 


The first line is added from Strabo: thus in Latin, 
* 
« Prxterierunt Crunos, et Chalcida fluentis ameenam.’ 


He writes ‘ayarrouern for wmiuyouem, and gsag instead of gspag. 
The course that Telemachus steered is thus explained by the 
same author: he Syst sailed northwardly as far as Elis; then he 
turned towards the east, avoiding the direct course to Ithaca, to 
escape the ambush of the suitors, who lay between Samos and 
Ithaca. Then he passed the Echinades (called @oas, that is oféiasy 
or € sharp-pointed,” by Homer. See Strabo, lib. x. ‘They are 
called Oxias by Pliny) lying near the gulf of Corinth, and the 
mouths of Achelous: thus leaving Ithaca on the east, and passing 
it, he alters his course again, sails northwardly between Ithaca 
and Acarnania, and lands on the coast opposite to the Cephalleniant 
ocean, where the suitors formed their ambush. The places men- 
tioned by Homer lie in this order, Cruni, Chaicis, and Pheea: and 
are all rivers of small note, or rather brooks, as Strabo expresses 
it: adofay worapow crate, parror Bx Oxerar. 

It is highly probable that Phaa, and not Phere, is the 
true reading. For Phere lay in Messcnia, and not in ‘Glis, as 
Strabo writes. Besides, it would be absurd to join Pherae directly 
with Chalcis, when the one was in Messenia, the other in Elis 3 
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this ‘vould make the course of Telemachus’s navigation unintel- 
ligible, if Elis and Messenia were confounded in the relation, and 
used, promiscnously without order or regularity. 

I will only add that Strabo in the xxth book of his Geography, 


instead of Kadarger8pov, reads amgrpnceccay, perhaps through a slip, 
of his memory. 


V. 336. Hermes to me his various gifts imparts, 
Patron of industry and manual arts.] 

Mercury was the servant and minister of the gods, and was 
feigned to be the patron of all persons of the like station upon 
earth ; it was supposed to be by his favour that all servants and 
aftendants were successful in their several functions. In this 
view the connexion will be casy. 1 will go (says Ulysses) and 
offer my service to the suitors: and by the favour of Mercury, 
who gives success to persons of my condition, shall prosper; for 
no man is better able to execute the offices of attendance, than 
myself.’ It may be objected, that these functions are unworthy 
of the character, and beneath the dignity of an hero; Sut Ulysses 
is obliged to act in his assumed, not real character; as a beggar, 
not as a kirk. Athenaeus (lib. i, p. 18.) vindicdtessUlysses in an- 
other manner. ‘ Men (says he) in former af performed their 
own offices, and, gloried in their dexterity in such employments. 
Thus Homer describes Ulysses as the most dexterous man living, 
in ordering wood for the fire, and in the arts of cookery,’ 

V. 348. Their wrongs and Uasphemies ascend the sky.] The 
sense of this passage appears to me very obvious. Dacier renders 
it, § whose violence and insolence is so great that they regard not 
the Gods, and that they attack even the heavens.’ I should rather 
choose to understand the words in the more plain and easy con- 
struction: Grotius is of this judgment, and thinks they bear the 
same import as these in Gen. xviii. 21. © I will go down and see 
if they have done according to the cry which is come unto 


heaven.’ And indeed there is a great similitude between the 
express‘ons. 


V. 370, What cares his mother's tender breast engage, 
And sire, forsaken on the verge of age.] 
These questions may seem to be needless, ‘because Ulysses had been 
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fully acquainted with the story of Laertes, and the death @f his 
mother Anticlea, by the shade of Tiresias: but Ulysses personates 
a stranger; and to carry on that character, pretends to be unac- 
quainted with all the affaiss of his own family. 1 cannot affirm 
that such frequent repetitions of the same circumstances are beau- 
tiful in Homer; the retirement of Laertes has been frequently 
mentioned, and the death of Anticlea related in other parts of 
the Odyssey; however necessary such reitesated accounts may be, 
I much question whether they will prove entertaining. Homer 
himself in this place seems to apprehend it: for Eumzeus passes 
aver the questions made by Ulysses with a very short answer, 
and enlarges upon other circumstances, relating to his family and 
affairs, to give (as Eustathius observes) variety to his poetry. But 
this conduct is very judicious upon another account: it lets 
Ulysses into the knowledge of his condition, and by it he is able 
to takeshis measures with the greater certainty, in order to bring 
about his own re-establishment. This is a demonstration that 
the objection of Rapin is without foundation; he calls these in- 
terviews between Ulysses and Eumeeus mere idle fables, invented 
solely for amusement, and contributing nothing to the action of 
the Odyssey 5° but the tontrary is true, for Ulysses directs his 
course according tO Yhese informations. 

V. 3099. And more, the pleasure to relievesthe poor.) This 


verse, * 
Tov thayerr’, Emote, xat aidoioioiy stone. 

means, ¢ I have sustained myself with meat and drink by an 

hotest industry, and have got wherewithal to relieve virtue that 

wants,’ Eustathius vindicates the expression, and interprets 

ardoioiv, by asdpacw aides a€tos, or, men worthy of regard and 

honour: Zavere xas merase, “The following words, 





ves Ov pedixoy tor axeoa 


Our’ ems, wrt 7h 870% eee 


are capable of a double construction, and imply either that ‘I 
take no delight in hearing of Penelope, she being in distiess, and 
in the power of the suitors ;’ or that the suitors so besiege the pa- 
lace, that ¢ it is impossible for me to hear one gentle word from 
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_ Penstope, or receive one obliging action from her ha The 
Preference is submitted to the reader's judgment ; they both con- 
tain.images of tenderness and humanity. 

V. 488. Ortygia.] This is an ancient name of Delos; -so 
called from oprvf, a‘ quail,’ frpm the great numbers of those 
birds found upon that island. Lycophron, in his obscure way of 
writing, calls it soprof Iepyuern, or the ¢ winged quail" perhaps 
from the fable of Astefia being turned into that bird in her flight 
from Jupiter, and giving name to the island from the transformas 
tion she suffered upon it. It is one of the Cyclades, and lies in 
the Egean ocean. Syria, or Syros, is another small island lying 
eastward of Ithaca, according to true geography, 





V. 440, There curious eyes inscrib'd with wonder trace 
The sun's-diurnal, and his annual race.] 


The words in Homer are Tpomas nehioio, or * solis conversiones,” 
Monsieur Perrault insults the poet as ignorant of geography, for 
Placing Syros under the tropic: an error (says hé) which com. 
mentators in vain have laboured to defend, by having recourse to 
a sun-dial of f Pherecydes on which the motions of the sun (the 
weomras nthsoud} were designed. The last defence wodld indeed be 
nidiculous ; since Pherecydes flourished three“hundred years after 
the time of Homes. No one (replies Monsieur Boileay) was ever 
at any difficulty about the sense of this passage, Eustathius proves 
that rgumtcbas signifies the same as dvtw, and denotesthe setting 
of the sun: so that the words mean, that Syros is situated above 
Ortygia, on that side where the sun acts, or westerly, sgoe ta 
Sorina petgn rg Ogruyias. This indeed would fully vindicate Hoe 
mer: but Bochart and others affirm, that Eustathius is in an 
error; and that Syros is so far from lying to the west, or mgog 
wgorrac neato, that it bears an eastern position both with tespect 
to Ithaca and Delos. How is this objection to be answered ? 
Bochart (p. 421 of his Geographia sacra) explains it by having 
recourse to the bower mentioned by Eustathius, in which the 
motions Of the sun were drawn. Pherecydes (says Hesychius 
Milesius) having collected the writings of the Pheenicians, from 
the use of them alone, without any instructor, became famous in 
VOL. Iv. M 
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the world by the strength of his own genius: and Laertius whites, 
that an Heliotrope made by hirn was preserved in the island of Sy- 
ros. Thus it is evident, that he borrowed his knowledge from 
the Pheenicians: and probably his skill in astronomy; they bee 
ing very expert in-that science, be reason of its use in their navi- 
gation, Why then might there not be a machine which exhi- 
bited the motions of the sun, made by the Phornicians : and why 
might not Homer be acquainted with it? Its probable that Phere- 
cydes took his pattern from this Heliotrope: which being one of 
the greatest rarities of antiquity, might give a great reputation to 
Syros, and consequently was worthy to be celebrated by Homer, 
the great preserver of antiquities. If this answer appears to any 
person too studied and abstruse, the difficulty may be solved, by 
supposing Eumaus speaking of Delos, as it lay with respect to 
Syros, before he was carried from it: for instance, if Syros lies 
on the east.of Delos to a man in Ithaca, both Ithaca and Delos 
will lie on the west af Syros to one of that island. I wonld there- 
fore imagjne that Eumeeus speaks as a native of Syros; and not 
asa sojourner in Ithaca: and then Deles will lie towards the sun- 
setting, OF pes ipuv Teomas: but this last I only propose as a con- 
jecture, not prebaping to offer it as a decision. 


V. 442. Not large, but fruitful; stor'd witingrass to keep 
The tellowing oxen, and the bleating sheep.] 


It is probable that Homer was well acquainted with the nature of 
this island: and that it really enjoyed an admirable temperature 
ofair; and therefore was exceedingly healthful. The fertility of 
the soil proves the happiness of the airs which would naturally 
free the inhabitants from the maladies arising from a less salubri- 
ous situation. Itis for this reason that they are to be slain by 
Diana and Apollo. All deaths that were sadden, and without 
sickness, were ascribed to those deities. Bochart (p. 420) tells 
us, that the name of Syros was given to the island by the Phe 
nicians; Asira, or Sira, signifying rich, in their language: or 
rather it was so called from Sura, or Asura, signifying happy. 
Either of these derivations fully denote the excellence both of the 
soil and air: and that this name is of Phoenician extract is pro~ 
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babte from the words of Homer ; who assures us-that they staid 
a whole year upon this island, and consequently had opportunity 
to know the healthfulness and fertility of it. 

‘V. 457. A ship of Sidon ...... } Here is a full testimony, 
that the Phoenicians were remagkable for arts and navigation oyer 
all the old world, They were expulsed from their country by 
Joshua (as Bochast informs us): and then settling along the sea- 
coasts, they spread dver all the Mediterranean; and by degrees 
sent out colonies into Lurope, Asia, and Afric. That they were 
in Afric, appears from Procopius, where he mentions a pillar 
with a Phoenician inscription : "Hysis scyaty os Quyorrts ao meo- 
come Ince re Aneta Navn; that is, * We are a people that fly from 
foshua the son of Nun, the robber 3’ they gave him that title out 
of resentment for their dispossession. The character they bear 
in the Scriptures agrees with this in Homer. Isaiah xxiii. ¥ ¢ The 
merchants of Sidon, that pass over the seas:’ and it likewise ap- 
pears from the Scriptures, that they excelled in all"arts of em- 
broidery, and works of curiosity. ‘ 

V. 502, I followed smiling, innocent of harm.] ‘There is a 
little incredibility in this narration. For if Eumeeas was such an 
infant as h¢ is described to be at the time when he was betrayed 
by his Phoenician governess, what probabiftty is there that he 
should be able to*retain ail these particulars so circumstantially ? 
He was not of an age capable of making, or*remembering, so 
many observations, The answer is, that he afterwards learned 
them from Laertes, who bought him of the F Phoenicians: and no 
doubt they told him the quality of Eumieus, to enhance che 
price, and make the better bargain. It is.also natural to ima- 
gine, that Eumzus, when he grew up to manheod, would be 
inquisitive after his own birth and fortunes, and therefore might 
probably learn these particulars from Laertes, _Eusrarurus, 

V. 411. Six calmy days, &e.] It is evident from this passage 
that it is above six days sail from Ithaca to Syros, though carried 
with favourable winds. Dacier. 

V. 521. And now adopted to a foreign land.] Homer has here 
given us an history ofthe life of Eumzus: the episode contains 
near an hundred lines, anc may seem entirely foreign to the ac- 
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tion of the Odyssey. I will not affirm that it is in every respect 


to be justified. The main story is ata stand: but we are to con- 
sider that this relation takes up but a small part of one leisure 
evening; and that the action cannot proceed till the return of 
Telemachus. It is of use to set off the character of Eumaus. So 
the story has a distant relation to the Odyssey ; and perhaps is 
not to be looked upon merely as an excrescence from the main 
building, but a small projection to adorn ic. 

V. 534, Till radiant rose the messenger of doy.) This is the 
morning of the thirty-cighth day since the beginning of the Odys- 
sey. It is observable that Telemachus takes more time in his 
return from Pylos, than in sailing thither from his own country 
for in the latter end of the second book he set sail after sun-set~ 
ting, and reached Pyle in the morning 5 here he embarks in the 
afterndon, and yet arrives not at Ithaca till after break of day. 
The reason of it is not to be ascribed toa less prosperous wind 5 
but to the greater compass he was obliged to fetch, to escape the 
ambush of the suitors. n the former voyage he steered a direct 
course; in this he sails round about to the north of Ithaca, and 
therefore wastes more time in his voyage to it. 


V. 561. He wores the queen with more respectful flame, 
And emulates her former husband's fame.} 


The words in th original are Pveen@ yspas éfe1.—Which may 
cither be rendered, ¢ to obtain the honour of marrying Penelope,’ 
agreeably to the former part of the verse; or it means that Eury- 
mmachus has the fairest hopes to marry Penelope, and ‘ obtain the 
throne’ or yegat of Ulysses. The former in my judgment is the 
better constraction ; especially because it avoids a tautology, and 
gives a new image in the second part of the verse, very different 
from the sense expressed in the former part of it. 

V. 566. The hawk, Apolio's swift-wing’d messenger.) The au- 
gury is thus to be interpreted :—Ulysses is the hawk, the suitors 
the pigeon. The hawk denotes the valour of Ulysses, being a 
bird of prey; the pigeon represents the cowardice of the suitors, 
that bird being remarkable for her timoroys nature, The hawk 
flies on the right, to denote success to Ulysses. 
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Homer calls this bird the messenger of Apollo: not that this 
augury was sent by that deity (though that be no forced interpre~ 
tation); but the expression implies that the hawk was sacred to 
Apollo, as the peacock was to Juno, the owl to Pallas, and the 
eagle to Jupiter. Thus Elian. anim, lib. x, c.14. Asyumtion rv 
isgana ra Amorrom riycav eorxags, &c. and he gives the reason of 
it: for the hawk is the only bird that is capable to bear the lustre 
of the sun without inconvenience and difficulty ; the same is said 
of the eagle. But the hawk is reckoned to be of the aquiline kind. 
It was death among the Egyptians to kill this bird, because it 
was dedicated to Apollo. 

There is another reason why any bird that was taken notice 
cf by way of augury may be said to be the messenger of Apollo ; 
that deity presiding over divination. 

V.571, Th‘ observing augur took the prince aside.] The rea- 
son why Theoclymenus withdraws Telemachus, while he. inter- 
Prets the augury, is not apparent at the first view; but he does it 
out of an apprehension lest he should be overheard by some of 
the company ; who might disclose the secret to the suitors, and 
such a discovery might prove fatal to his own person, or to the 
fortunes of elemachus. Evustatuivs. 

V. 581, Then to Peireus..,.Thou whom time has prov'd, &c.] 
We find that TelCmachus intended to deliver Theoclymenus to 
the care of Eurymachus: what then is the reason why he thus 
suddenly alters that resolution, and intrusts him to Peirzus? 
This is occasioned by the discovery of the oat of Theoclymenus 
in augury: he fears lest the suitors should eatort some prediction 
from him that might be detrimental to his affairs, or, should he 
refuse it, to the person of Tkeoclymenus. EustaTuivs. 

This book comprehends somewhat more than the space of two 
days and one night; for the vision appears to Telemachus a little 
before the dawn, in the night preceding the thirty-sixth day, and 
he Jands in Ithaca on the thirty-eighth in the moming. 


THE 
SIXTEENTH BOOK 
or THE 


ODYSSEY. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


THE DISCOVERY OF ULYSSES TO TELEMACHUS, 


Tevenacuus arriving at the lodge of Eumzus, sends him ta 
carry Penelope the news of his retum, Minerva appearing to 
Ulysses, commands him to discover himself to his son. ‘The 
princes, who had Jain in ambush to intercept Telemachus in 
his way, their project being defeated, return to Ithaca. 
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BOOK XVL 


Soon as the morning blush’d along the plains, 
Viysses and the monarch of the swains 
Awake the sleeping fires, their meal prepare, 
And forth to pasture send the bristly care. , 
“The prince’s near approach the dogs descry, 5 
And, fawning round his feet, confess their joy. 
Their gentle blandishment the king survey’d, 
Heard his resounding step, and instant ‘said: 
Some well-known friend, Eumazus! bends this 
way; } 
His steps T hear; the dogs familiar play. 10 
While yethe spoke, the prince advancing drew 
Nigh to the lodge, and now appear’ in view, 
Transported from his seat Eumayys sprung, . 
Dropt the full bow], and round his besom hung; 
Kissing his cheek, his hand, while from his eyé 15 ° 
The tears rain’d copious in a.show’r of. joy. 
As some fond sire who tén long winters grieves, 
From foreign climes an only son receives, 
(Child’of his age) with strong paternal yoy 


Forward he springs, and clasps the fav’rite boy : 20 
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So round the youth his arms Eumeus spread, 
As if the grave had giv’n him fromthe dead. « 
And is it thou, my ever-dear delight! 
Oh art thou come to bless my longing sight? 
Never, I never hop’d to view this day, 25 
When o’er the waves you plough’d the desp’rate 
way. ° 
Enter, my child! beyond my hopes restor’d, 
O give these eyes to feast upon their lord. 
Enter, oh seldom seen! for lawless pow’rs 
Too much detain thee from these silvan bow'rs. 
The prince eplied: Eumzeus, I obey. 3I 
To seek thee, ie I hither took my way. 
But say, if in the court the queen yeside 
Severely chaste, or if commenc’d adride? 
. Thus he; and thus the monarch of the swains: 
Severely chaste Penelope remains, . 36 
But lost to ev'ry Joy, she wastes the day 
In tedious cares, and weeps the night away. 
He ended, and (receiving as they pass 
The jav'lin, pointed with a star of brass) . 40 
They reach’d thé dome; the dome with marble 
shin’d: : 
His seat Ulysses to the prince resign’d. 
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Nof so:—(exclaims the prince with decent grace) : 
Foy me, this rouse shall find an humbler place: 

T’ usurp the“honours due to silver hairs 45 
And rev’rend strangers? modest youth forbears. 
Instant the swain the spoils of beasts supplies, 
“and bids the rural throne with osiers rise. 

“There sat the prince: the feast Eumaus spread, 

* And heap’d the shining canisters with bread. 50 
Thick o’er the board the plenteous viands lay, 
The frugal remnants of the former day. 

Then in a bow! he tempers gen’rous wines, 
Around whose verge a mimic ivy twines. 
And now the rage of thirst and hunger fied, 55 
Thus yGung Ulysses to Eumzus said: 
Whence, father? from what shore this stranger, 
: say? 2 
What vessel bore him o'er the wat'ry way? 

To human step our land impefvious lies, ~~ 
And round the coast circumfluent oceans rise. 60 
The swain returns:—A tale of sorrows hear. 

In spacious Crete he drew his natal air: 

Long doom’d to wander o’er the land and main; 
For keav’n has wove his thread of lig. with pain. 
Half-breathless ’scaping to the land he flew 65_ 


From Thesprot mariners, a murd’rous crew. 
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To thee my son the suppliant I resign: 

I gave him my protection ;~grant Bim thine. - 
Hard task, he cries, thy virtue gived thy friend, 

Willing. to aid, unable to fefend. 70 

Can strangers safely in the court reside, a, 

Midst the swill’d insolence of last and pride? 

E’en I unsafe.—The queen, in doubt to wed, 

Or pay due honours.to the nuptial bed! . : 

Perhaps she weds; regardless of her fame, 75 

Deaf to the mighty Ulyssean name. 

However, stranger! from our grace reccive 

Such horiours as befit a prince to give: 

Sandals, a swore, and robes, respect to prove; 

And safe to sail with ornaments of love. ~ _ 80 

Till then, thy guest amid the rural train 

Far from the ccurt, from danger far, detain. 

*Tis mine with food the hungry to supply, . 

And clothe the ndxed from th’ inclement sky? 

Here dwell in safety from the suitors’ wrongs, 85 

And the rude insults of ungovern’d tongues. 

For should’st thou suffer, pow’rless to relieve _ 

T must behold it, and can only grieve. 


The brave ex.compass’d by an hostile train, ~ 


O’erpow’r'd by numbers, is but brave in vain. 90 
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3 a 
To whom, while anger in his bosom glows, 

With warm J replies the man of mighty woes: 
Since’ andieuce mild is deign’d, permit my tongue 
At once to pity and resent thy wrong. 

' My heart weeps, blood, to see a soul so brave 95 
jive to base insolence of pow’r a slave. 
“But tell me, dost thou; prince, dost thou behold, 

: And hear, their midnight revels‘uncontroll’d? 
Say, do thy subjects in bold faction rise; 
Or priests in fabled oraclés.advise?’ “100 
Or are thy brothers, who should aid thy pow "ty 
Turn’d mean deserters in the needfal hour? 

_ O that I were from great Ulysses sprung, 
Or thgt these Wither'd nerves like thine were strung; 
Or, heav’ns hmight be return! (and soon appear 
He shall, I trust; a hero scorns despair) 106 
Might he return, I yield my life a prey 
To my worst foe, if that avengyng day 2 

Be not their last—But should I lose my life, 

Oppress’d by numbers in the glorious strife, 110 

I choose the‘hoble part; and yield my breath, 

Rather than bear dishonour, worse than death; 

Than’see the hand of violence a 


The rev’rend stranger, and thé spotless maid; 


\ 
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Than see the wealth of kings consum’d in waste, 


The drunkards revel, and the gluttdys feast. 216 
Thus he, with anger flashing from his eye; 
Sincere the youthful hero made reply: 


Nor leagu’d in factious arms my-subjects rise; ~~ 


Nor priests in fabled oracles advise ; 120. 


Nor are my brothers who‘should aid my pow’r 
Turn’d mean deserters in the needful hour. 

Ah me! I boast no brother:—heav’n’s dread king 
Gives from our stock an only branch to spring: 
Alone Laértes reign’d Arcesius’ heir; 125 
Alone Ulysses drew the vital air; 

And I alone th: bed connubial grac’d, 

An unblest offspring of a sire unblest! _ 
Each neighb’ring realm, conducive 20 our woe, 
Sends forth her peers, and ev’ry peer a foe: 180 
The court proud Samos and Dulichium fills, 

And lofty Zacinth crown’d with shady hills. 
E’en Ithaca and all her lords invade . 

Th’ imperial sceptre, and the regal bed. 

The queen averse to love, yet aw’d by pow’r> 135 
Seems half to yield, yet flies the bridal hour: 
Meantime Sheir licence uncontroll’d I bear; 

F’en now ‘they envy me the vital air: 


But heav’n will sure-revenge, and gods there are. 
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Bat go, Eumzus! to the queen impart 140 
Ous safe retu#h, and ease a mother’s heart. 
Yet secret gd: for num’rous are my foes; 
' And here at least I may in peace repose. 

.’ To whom the,swain: I hear, and I obey. 

But old Laertes weeps his life away, 145 
‘And deems thee lost. Shall { my speed employ 
“To bless his age, a messenger of joy? 

The mournful hour that tore his son away 
Sent the sad sire in solitude to stray: 

Yet busied with his slaves, to ease his Woe, 150 

He drest the vine, and bade the garden blow; 

» Nor food nor wine refus’d: but Wiee the day 

That you to Pylos plough’d the wat'ry way, 

Nor wine nop food he tastes; but sunk in woes, 
Wild springsgthe vine, no more the garden blows; 

Shut from the walks of men, to pleasure lost, 156 

Pensive and pale he wanders, half a ghost. 

Wretched old man! (with tears the prince're- 
> tures) - 

Yet ease to go—what man so bless’d but mourns? 

Were ev’ry wish indulg’d by fav’ring gkies, 160 

This Hour should give Ulysses to myraves. 

But to the queen with speed dispatchful bear 


Onur safe return, and back with speed repair 
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: And let some handmaid of her train resort 

To good Laertes in his rural courte 165 
While yet he spoke, impatient of delay 

He brac’d his sandals on, and strode away. 

Then from the heav’ns the martial goddess flies~ _ 

Thro’ the wide fields of air, and cleaves the skies; 

In form, a virgin of soft beauty’s bloom, 170 

Skill’d in th’ illustrious labours of the loom. 

Alone to Ithacus she stood display’; 

But unapparent as a viewless shade 

Escap’d Telemachus: (the pow’rs above 

Seen or unseen, o’er earth at pleasure move) 175 

The dogs intell gent confess’d the tread 

Of pow’r divine; and howling, trembling, fled. 

The goddess, beck’ning, waves sher degthlesshands ; ; 

Dauntless the king before the goddess stands. 
Then why ae said) O favour’d of the skies! 

Why to thy godhixe son this long disguise?“ 181 

Stand forth reveal’d:—with him thy cares employ 

Against thy foes.— Be valiant, and destroy! 

Lo, I descend in that avenging hour, 

To combat by thy side, thy guardian pow’r. 185 
She saig,and o’er him waves her wand of gold; 

_ Imper' ial robes his manly limbs infold: 
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At once with grace divine his frame improves; 
A& once as majesty enlarg’d he moves: 
Youth flush’d his red’ning cheek, and from his 
: byows 190 
A length of haiy in sable ringlets flows; 
His black’ning chin receives a deeper shade; 
Then from his eyes upsprung the warrior-maid. 
The hero re-ascends: the prince o’eraw’d 
Scarce lifts his eyes, and bows as toa god. 195 
Then with surprise (surprise chastis’d by fears) 
How art thou chang’d! (he cried) a god appears ! 
Far other vests thy limbs majeggic grace, , 
. Far other glories lighten from thy face ! 
If hegp’tt be thy abode, witli pions care 200 
Lo! I the ready sacrifice prepare: 
Lo! gifts of labour’d gold adorn thy shrine, 
To win, thy grace:~O save us, pow’r divine! 
Few are my days, Ulysses made reply, 
Nor I, alas! descendant of the sky. 205 - 
Tam thy father.—O my son! my son! : 
That father, fer whose sake thy days have run 
One scene of. woe; to endless cares cqnsign’d, 
And oatrag’d by the wrongs of base m kind. 
Then rushing to his arms, he kiss’d his boy 210 
With the strong raptures of a parent’s joy. 
VOL. Iv. 
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Tears bathe his cheek, and tears the ground bedew: 
He strain’d him close, as to his brea: + he grew? 
Ah me! (exclaims the prince with fond desire) 
Thou art not——no, thou canst not be my sire. | 
Heav’n such illusion only can impose, 216. 
By the false joy, to aggravate my woes, 2 
Who but a god can change the gen’ral doom, - 
* And give to-wither’d’age a youthful bloom? 
Late, worn with years, in weeds'obscene you trod; 


Now, cloth’d in majesty, you move a god! 221 
Forbear, be cried: for heav’n reserve that name; 
Give to thy father but a father’s claim: 
Other Ulysses halt thou never see: ; « 
I am Ulysses;—I, my scn, am he, ~ 9Q5 
Twice ten sad years o’er earth and cvean tost, 
"Tis giv’n at length to view my native coast, 
Pallas, unconquer’d maid, my frame surrounds ~ 
With grace divine ;—her pow’r admits no bounds: 
She o’er my limbs old age and wrinkles shed; 230 
Now strong as youth, magnificent I tread, 
The gods with ease frail man depr ess, or rajse, 
Exalt the lowly, or the proud debase. 
He spe: and sat. The prince with transport 
flew; 


Hung round his neck, while tears his cheek bedew: 
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Nor Jess the father pour’d a social good! «. 236 

They wept : undant, and they wept aloud. 

As the bold eagle with fierce sorrow stung, 

Or parent vulture, mourns her ravish’d young :— 
Th ey cry, they scream, theirunfledg’d brood a prey 
«Fo some rude chur, and borne by stealth away. 

So they aloud—and tears in tides had run, 

, Their grief unfinish’d with the setting sun; 

But checking the full torrent in its flow, 

The prince thus interrupts the solemn woe: 245 

What ship transported thee, O father, say; 

And what blest Hands have oar’d thee on the way? 

e.  All,rall (Ulysses instant made feply), 

[ tell thee all, my child, my only joy! 

Pheeacians bore me to the port assign’d; 250 
* A.nation ever to the stranger kind. ‘~ 

Wrapt in. th’ embrace of sleep, the faithful train 

O'er seas convey’d me to my native reign, 

Embroider’d vestures, gold, and biass, are laid 

Conceal’d in caverns in the silvan shade. 255 

Hither, intent the rival rout to slay 

And plan the scene of death, I bend my way: 

So Pallas wills——but thou, my sonpe plain 


The names and numbers of th’ audacious train; . 
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‘Tis mine to jgdge if better to employ 260 
Assistant force, or singly to destroys 
O’er earth (returns the prince) résounds thy 
name, 8 . 
Thy well-tried wisdom, and thy martial fame: 
Yet at thy words I start, in wonder lost— 
Can we engage;—not decads, but an host? 
Can we alone in furious battle stand, 
Against that num’rous and determin’d band? 
Hear then their numbers: —From Dulichium came 
Twice twenty-six, all peers of mighty name; 
Six are their menial train: twice twelve the boast 
Of Samos: twei:ty from Zacynthus’ coast: 271. 
And twelve our country’s pride; to these belong 
Medon and Phemius skill’d in heav’nly song. 
‘Two sew’rs from day to day the revels wait,. 
Exact of taste, and serve the feast in states. 275 
With such a foe ty unequal fight to try, 
Were by false courage unreveng’d to die. 
Then what assistant pow’rs you boast, relate, 
Ere yet we mingle in the stern debate. . 
Mark we!l my voice, Ulysses straight replies: 

What needeef aids, if favour’d by the skies? 

- If shielded to the dreadful fight we move, 
By mighty Pallas, ad by thand’ring Jove? 
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Sufficient hey (Telemachus rejoin’d) 

“Against te fone pow’rs of all mankind: 985 

They, high enthron’d above the rolling clouds, 

bea the Strength of man, and awe the gods. 

” Such aids expect, he cries, when strong in might 

We rise terrific to the task of fight. 

But thou, when morn slates th’ arial plain, 290 
The court yevisit, and the lawless train: 

Me thither in disguise Eumzus leads; 

An aged mendicant in tatter’d weeds. 

There, if base scorn insult my rev'rend*age; 

Bear it, my son! repress thy rising rage. 295 
~If outrag’d, cease that outrage to-repel; 

Bear it, my sen! howe’er thy heart rebel. 

Yet strive by pray’r and counsel to restrain 
, Their-lawless insults, though thou ‘strive in vain; 

For wicked ears are deaf to wisdom’s call; 300 

And ‘Vengeance strikes whom heav'n has doom’d 

to fall, : 

Once more attend: When she whose pow’r inspires 
The thinking mind, my soul to vengeance fires, 
I give the sign:—that instant from beneath, 
Aloft convey the instruments of death), 7 305 
Armour and arms; and if mistrust arise, 
Thus veil the truth in plausibje disguise: ~ 
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« These glitt’ring weapons, ere he sail’d toTroy, 
Ulysses view’d with stern heroic joy* . 
Then, beaming o’er th’ illumin’d wall they shone: 
Now dust dishonours, all their lustre gone. 311 
I bear them hence (so Jove my soul inspires) 


From the pollution of the fuming fires; Z 


Lest when the bowl inflames, in vengeful mood 
Ye rush to arms, and stain the feast with blood ;. : 
Oft ready swords in luckless hour incite 316 
The hand of wrath, and arm it for the fight.’ 

Such be the plea, and by the plea deceive: 
For Joveanfatuates all, and all believe. 
Yet leave for edch of us a sword to wield; $20.— 
A pointed jav'lin, and a fenceful shield.’ C 
But by my blood that in thy bosomzlows, 
By that regard a son his father owes,— 
The secret, that thy father lives, retain 
Lock’d in thy bosom from the houseliold train. 
Hide it from all:~e’en from Eumeeus hide ;— 326 
From my dear father, and my dearer bride. 
One care remains: to note the loyal few 
Whose fait4 yet lasts among the menial crew ; 
And notir§§ ere we rise in vengeauce, prove 330 
Who loves his prince ;—for sure you merit love. 


a. 
°o 
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“Fo whom the youth: To emulate I aim 
~ The braye gad wise, and my great father’s fame. 
But reconsider, since the wisest err:— 
Vengeance resoly’d, ‘ds dang’rous to defer. 335 
What length of time must we consume in vain, 
: Too curious to explore the menial train! 
~ While the proud foes, industrious to destroy 
* Thy wealth in riot, the delay enjoy. 
“Suffice it in this exigence alone 340 
To mark the damsels that attend the throne: 
Dispers’d the youth resides; their faith t prove 
Jove grants henceforth, if thou hast spoke from 
, vsove, 
While in debate they waste the hours away, 
Ty issoviatgs of the prince repass’d the bay. 345 
» With speed they guide the vesse? to the shores; 
With, speed debarkihg land the naval stores; . 
Then faithfal to their charge,*%o Clytius béar, 
And trust the presents to his friendly care. 
Swift to the queen a herald flies v impart 30 
Ler son’s recurn, and case a parent's heart; 
Lest a sad prey to ever-musing cares, 
Paleegrief destroy what time awhilg jorbears. 
Th’ uncautious herald with impatience burns, | 


And cries aloud—Thy son, Q.queen, returns. 335 
2 ? N 
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Eumeus sage approach’d th’ imperial throne, ° 
And breath’d his mandate to her earvlone, tara 
Then measur’d back the way—The suitor band 
Stung to the soul, abash’d, confounded stand; 
And issuing from the dome, before the gate, 366, 
With clouded looks, a pale assembly, sat. 


At.length Eurymachus: Our hopes are vain; 


Telemachus in triumph sails the main. 2 
Haste, rear the mast, the swelling shroud display; 
Haste, to our ambush’d friends the news convey! 

Scarce brad he spoke, when turning to the strand 
Amphinomus survey’d th’ associate band; 
Full to the bay within the winding shores -_ 
With gather’d sails they stood, and Jifted ods. 
O friends! he cried—elate with risingjoy, 370 
See to the port secure the vessel fly! - : 
Some.god has told them; or themselves survey 
The park escap’d, ‘and measure back their way. 
Swift at the word desceniling to-the shores, 
They moor the vessel and unlade the stores: 375 
Then moving from the strand, apart they sat - 
And full and, frequent, form’d a dire debate. 
Lives thgmthe boy? He lives (Antinous cries) 
. The care of gods and fav’rite of the skies, 
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All nick we watch’d, till with her orient wheels : 
~ Aurora fla J above the eastern hills. 381 
And from ine lofty brow of rocks by day 
Took in the ocean with a broad survey. 
Yet safe he sails!—the pow’rs celestial give 
To shun the hidden snares of death, and live. 385 
es But die he shall:—and thus condemn’d to bleed, 
Be now the scene of instant death decreed: 
Hope ye success? undaunted crush the foe. 
Is he not wise? know this, and strike the blow. 
Wait ye, till he to arms in council draws” 390 
The Greeks, averse too justly to our cause? 
“ Strike,,ere, the states conven’d, the foe betray 
Our wérd’rous ambush on the wat'ry way. 
Or choose ye vagrant from their rage to fly 394 
Outcasts of earth, to breathe an uhknown sky 2 
The brave prevent misfortune:~then be brave, 
And bury future danger in his"grave. . 
Returns he? ambush’d we’ll his walk invade, 
Or where he hides in solitude and shade: 
And give the palace to the queen a dow’r, 400 
Or him she blesses in the bridal houy. 
But if submissive you resign the sade 
Slaves to a boy; go, flatter and obey. 
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‘ Retire we instant to our native reign, 
Nor be the wealth of kings consum’&in vain. 405. 
Then wed whom choice approves: the queen be 
giv’n 
To some bless’d prince, the prince decreed by 
heav’n. . 
‘Abash’d, the suitor train his voice attends; 
Till from his throne. Amphinomus ascends, 
Who o’er Dulichium stretch’d his spacious reign 
(A land of plenty, bless’d with ev'ry grain): © 411 
Chief or the numbers who the queen addrest; 
And though displeasing, yet displeasing least. 
Soft were his words; his actions wisdom sway’d : fe 
Graceful awhile he paus’d—then mildly séida 415 
O friends forbear! and bé the thought with- 
stood: 
*Tis horrible to shed imperiar blood ! 
Consult we first th? all-seeing pow’rs above, ~ 
And the sure oracles of righteous Jove. 
If they assent, e’en by this hand he dies; 420 
If they forbid, I war not with the skies. 
He said:. The rival train his voice approv’d, 
And, risingginstant te the palace mov’d. 
_ Arriv’d, with wild tumultuous noise they sat, | 
y Recumbent on the shining thrones of state. 425 
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Then Medon; conscious of their dire debates, ; 
“The murd’rojs council to the queen relates. 
Touch’d at'the aesdin story she descends: 
Her hasty steps a damsel train attends. 
.Full where the dome its shining valves expands, 
Sudden before the rival pow’rs she stands: .431 
And veiling decent with a modest shade 
: Her cheek, indignant to Antinous said: 

O void of faith! of all bad men the worst! - 
Renown’d for wisdom, by th’ abuse accurs’d! 435 
Mistaking fame proclaims thy gen’rous mind! 
Thy deeds denote thee of the basest kind. 

-, Wretch! to destroy a prince that friendship gives; 
While in his,guest his murd’rer he receives: 

Nor read superior Jove, to whom belong 440 
> The vause of suppliants, and revenge of wrong, 
Hast thou forgot (ingratefal as thou art), 

Who sav’ thy father with a triendly part? ~ 
Lawless he ravag’d with his martial pow’rs 

The Taphian pirates on Thesprotia’s sh8res; 445 
Enrag’d, his life, his treasures they demand; 
Ulysses sav’d him from th’ avenger’whand. 

And ‘would’st thou evil for his goodwepay? 

His bed dishonour, and his house betray? 
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Afflict his queen? and with a murd’rous hand 450 
Destroy his heir?—but cease ;—’tis Reommand * 
Far hence those fears (Eurymachus replied), 
O prudent princess! bid thy soul confide. 
Breathes there a man who dares that hero slay, © ~ 
While I behold the golden light of day? 455 | 
No: by the righteous pow’rs of heav’n I swear, 
His blood in vengeance smokes upon my spear. . : 
Ulysses, when my infant days I led, 
With wine suffic’d me, and with dainties fed: 
My gen’rois soul abhors th’ ungrateful part, 460 
And my friend’s son lives dearest to my heart. 
Then fear no mortal arm :—if heav’n destroy, 
We must resign: for man is born to-die. 2 

Thus smooth he ended ; s—yet hisdeath conspir ’d: 
Then sorrowing, with sad step the queen retir’e. 465 
With streaming eyes, all comfortless, deploz'd, 
Touch’d with the dear remembrance of her lord; 
Nor ceas’d, till Pallas bid hér sorrows fly, 
And in soft slumbers seal’d her flowing eye. 

And now Eumeus, at the ev'ning hour, 470 
Came, late returning to his silvan bow’r, 
Ulysses and tis son had dress’d with art 
-A yearling our: and gave the gods their part; 
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Holy repast! That instant from the skies 
“The martial Zoddess to Ulysses flies: * 475 
She waves her golden wand, and reassumes 
From ev’ry reature evty grace that blooms; 
&t once his vestures change; at once she sheds 
Age o’er his limbs, that tremble as he treads: 
“Lest to the queen the swain with transport fly, 
* Unable to contain th’ unruly joy. 481 
When near he drew, the prince breaks forth i- 
proclaim 
What tidings, friend? what speaks thé voice of 
fame? 
~Say, ifthe suitors measure back the main; 
Or “ht in ambush thirst for blood in vain? 485 
Whpthershe. cries, they measure back the flood, 
- Or stil in ambush, thirst i in vain for blood, a 
Escap’d: my care: where lawless suitors sway, 
(Thy mandate borne) my soul disdain’d to stay. 
But.from th’ Hermaaii height I cast a view, 490 
Where to the port a bark high bounding flew; 
Her freight a'shining band: with martial air 
Each pois’d his shield, and each advanced his spear: 
And if aright these searching eyes suey, 
Th’ eluded suitors stem the wet’ry way. 495 
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The prince, well pleas’d to disappoint their wiles, 
Steals on his sire a glance, and secr¥t smiles. 
And now a short repast prepar’d, they fed, 

Till the keen rage of craving hunger ‘fled: * 
Then to repose withdrawn, apart they lay, 560. 
And in soft sleep forgot the cares of day. 


SELECT NOTES 


TO 
BOOK XVI. 
V.1. Soon as the morning blush'd along the plains, &c.} This 


book opens with the greatest simplicity imaginable. Dionysius 
Halicarnassus quotes the sixteen first Jines to this purpose: the 

~ poet, says that author, describes a low and vuigar action, yet 
gives it an inexpressible sweetness the ear is pleased with the 
harmony of the poetry, and yet there is nothing noble in the 
sentiments. Whence, continues he, does this arise? from the 
choice of the words, or from the placing of them? No one will 
affirm that it consists in the choice of the words: for th? diction 
is entirely low and vulgar; so vulgar, that a common artificer or 
peasant, who never studied elocution, would use it in conversa- 
tion. ‘Tarn the verses into prose, and this will appear, There are 
“no transpositions, no figures, no variety of djalect, nor any new 
and studied expressions. Where then is the beauty of the poetry? 
Tt mustbe entirely “ascribXd to the barmonious juncture and po- 
sition of the worts 5 ;'and he concludes that the § collocation’ of 
words 4s a greater acy both in prose and poetry, § than the 
Li choice.’ 

Vi8. vce es ee their gatas; The word in the original 
is agizvw, which here denotes very evidently the morning repast: 
it is used but in one other place in all Homer in this sense: Iliad, 
lib. xxiv. ver, 124, 


Ecervpetvng enevorre xat srruveile apiorov. 


a 

But we are not therefore to imagine that this was an unusual 
meal; Homer in other places expresses it by dvsnver, as is observed 
by Athenzus, lib. i. . a° 


01 8 aga Beemvor ddore” ame 8 avre Sagiroorto, : 
+ 


“At the dawn of the day they took repast and armed themselves 
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for battle.’ The Greeks had three customary meals; which are 
distinctly mentioned by Palamedes in -Eschylus, 


Agura, dumra, toprad” aigticbas are 
Homer, adds Athenzus, mentions a fourth repast, lib. xvii. of 
the Odyssey: 


ste eeeee see ou S epee Suekincac. 


This the Romans called “commessationem,’ we a collation, a 
Tepast taken, as the same author explains it, between dinner andy 
supper; the word is derived amo rug duane ofiac, or ‘the evening 
twilight." But Athenzeus refutes himself, lib. v. p.193. Ihave ~ 
already (cays he) observed ttiat the ancients eat thrice. a day; anc 

it is ridiculous to imagine that they eat four times from these 
words of Homer, 


Cree teneecewe es CUS Epyto Suerinzag. 


For that expression meant only that Eumzus should return in 
the evening, Sermo dargfac yeorer. But this is not the fall im- 
port of the word desAsnoac, for it undoubtedly means, tatake the 
evening repast or supper, as is evident from the conclusie 1 of the 
seventeenth book of the Odyssey: ‘ Return,’ szys Telemachus to 
Eumeus, ‘ but first take refreshment :’ and Eurpeeus.ac¢ ordingly 
eats; and the poet immediately adds, ¢ because the even ng was 
eome,’ or sermdube duedrov nag. However, in no sense can this 
word be brought to prove that the Greeks eat four times in the 
day: but if any person will imagine, that it signifies in that -nlace 
an immediate meal, alt that can be gathered front it is, that Te- 
lemachus, out of kindness to Eurreeus, commands him to cat 
before the usual hour of repast, before he leaves his palace: but 
Hesychius rightly interprets it by ro devAwoy AwSar euCpouea, that 
is, ‘ eating his supper ;’ for as desmrery and ageroy signify the din- 
ner, so denoy and duAwey denote the time of supper promis 
cuously, ic 

I will add xQ more, but refer the reader for a full expucation 
of Suave, and agiorcy and Seidevoy, to lib. vili, quest. 6 of Plutarch’s 
Symposiacs, 
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a Void. Dropt the full bowl ....,7..) nthe original it is; > 
Eamzus dropped the bowl as he tempered it with watery’ It was 
customary not %0 drink wine unmixed with water among the an- 
cients. There jas ne certain proportion abseryed in the mixture 3 
some to one vessel of wine poured in two of water; others to two 
of wine five ef water. Hother tells us that the wine of Maron 
was so strong as to require twenty measures of water to one of 
“wine: but perhaps this is spoken hyperbolically, to shew the un- 
common strength of it. The Lacedzmonians used to boil their 
Wine till the fifth patt was consurtied, and then keeping it four 
years, drank it: but sometimies the. Grecians drarik it without 
water (but this they called gproachfully emoxvdirat, or to act 
like a Scythian, frotn whom they borrowed the custom). It was 
usual even for children to drink wine thus tempered amongst the 
Grecians ; thus in this bouk Eurymachus, 


state eee se oo smeoye De csror agudgor, - 
And Phcenix in the ninth of the Iliad, speaking of Achilles, 


Soe ene ee en a 6 CIVON EMO, 


. At AtbZns there was an altar erected to Bacchus o¢b.cc, because 
from tit’ tempering the wine men returned ‘upright,’ or sober, 
from” entertainnietits 5 and a law was enacted by *Amphitryon, 
and afi ;rwards*xevived by Solon, that no unmixed wine should 
be dred at any entertainment. 


V.B3. ........if'tin the court the queen reside 
a Severely chaste, or if commens'd a bride.) 
Homer here makes use of a Proverbial expression. It may thus 
be literally translated : 
* Or say, if obstinate no more to wed, 
She docins to spiders’ nets th’ imperial bed. 


Telemachus means by this question, if Penelope be determined 
no more to marry ; for the marriage-bed was esteemed so sacredy 


* It is presumed that Amphictyon, who preceded Erichtho- 
nius on the throne of Athens, must here be meant. 
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‘that, upon the decease or “absence of the husband, it renmfained 
unused. * 
Eustathius quotes the same expression from Sther authors of 
antiquity ; thus Hesiod, 
Ex Y alytov shacsiag aganne 


You shall clear the vessels from spiders’ webs :” meaning, that 
* you shall have so full employment for your vessels, that the ¢ 
spiders shall no more spread: their looms there.” And another 
poet * praying for peace, wishes spiders may weave their nets 
upon the soldiers’ arms: ertgoc erciernc sOehor tignrn eut.oBat, aga~ 
KAS UMraUETEL Muara Ypavas Tes oMDorg, ‘Thus we find among 
the Greeks it was an: expression of dignity, and applied to great 
and serious occasions. Iam not certain that it is 0 used by the 
Romans, Catullus uses it jocosely, speaking of his empty purse; 


3 --nam tui Catulli 


sacculus est aranearum,’ 






Pien 
Plautas does the same in his Autularias 


© oo ..0. ee anne quis ades auferat ? 
Nam hinc apnd nos nihil est aliud questi faribus;, 
Ita inaniis sunt opplete, atque aranci ; 





Jam doubtful if it be not too mean an image for English spoetey- 


V. 43, Not so. [exclaims the prince, ..] Nothing caf\more 
strongly represent the respect which antiquity paid to strangers? 
than this conduct of Telemachus: Ulysses is in rags, in the dis- 
guise“of a beggar, and Tet a prince refuses to tala his seat? I 
doubt not but every good man will be pleased with such instances 
of benevolence and humanity to his fellow creatures: one well- 
natured action is preferable to a thousand great ones; and Tele- 
machus appears with more advantage upon this heap of hides 
and osiers, than a tyrant upon his throne. ~ 

V. 52. The frugal remnants of the former day.] This enter- 
tainment is neither to be ascribed to parsimony nor poverty, but 
to the custom 2d hospitality of former ages. It was a common 


* Bacchylides. 
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expression among the Greeks at fable, "leave something for the: 
Medes ;* intimating that something ought to be left for a guest 
that might come accidentally, Plutarch in his seventh book of 
the Sympos‘ (question 3) commends this conduct. Eumzus, 
(says that author) a wise scholar of a wise master, is no way dis- 
composed witen Telemachas pays him a visit, he immediately 
sets before him 


* The fragal remnants of thé former day.” 


Besides, the table was, accounted sacred to the gods; and nothing 
that was sacred was permitted to be empty, This was another 
reason why the ancients alwars reserved part of their provisions; 
not solely out of hospitality to men, but piety to the gods. 

V. 02. With warmth replies the man of mighty woes.] ‘There 
is not a more spirited speech in all the Odyssey than this of 
Ulysses, His resentment arises from the last —— af Telema- 
chus, observes Eustathius: 


© The brave encompass’d by an hostile train, 
O'erpower'd by numbers, is but brave in vain.’ 


He is ; zeparing his son for the destruction of the suitors, and ani- 
matiag hjm agathst despair by reason of their numbers. This he 
brings pbgat, &Y Tepresenting that a brave man in a good cause 
prefer; Jacaih to dishonour, By the same method Homer exalts 
she character of Ulysses. 'Telemachus thinks it imposgible to 2e- 
sist the, suitors; Ulysses not only reststs them, but almost with- 
out assistance, works their destruction.» There is a fine contrast 


between the tried courage of Ulysses, and the inexperience of 
a 





Telemachus. 


V.1O5. a eeeeeeesennee (And soon appear 
He shall, I trust;—a hero scorns despair).] 


Some ancient critics, as Eustathius informs us, rejected this verse, 
and thus read the passage: 


a 
A oraig ef Oduonee apeugeovos, nz xat avre:. ae 
Aurin ents’ am’ spatio xagn rapsos Bdrorgio: $a — 
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‘Then the sense will be, «O that I were the son of Ulyssés, er 
Ulysses himself,’ &. i 

For, add they, if this verse be admitted, it breafs the transport 
of Ulysses’s resentment, and cools the warmth of &e expression. 
Eustathius confesses that he was once of the same opinion; but 
afterwards scems dubious; for, corfinues he, Ulysses by say- 
ing, <O that I were the son of Ulysses, or Ulysses himself,” 
gave room to suspect that he was himself Ulysses 5 and therefore 
to efface this impression, he adds with great address, 


© cee eeeeeee esos (And soon appear 


He shall, I trust: a hero scoms despair). 


° 
And by this method removes all jealousy that might arise trom 
his former expression. 

V. 108. To my worst foe.] The words in Greek are adrorgio; 
pot, or ¢ may I fall by the hand of a stranger:’ that is, by the 
worst of enenmies; foreigners being usually the most barharous 
enemies. This circumstance therefore aggravates the calamity. 
EustatHiusr 


V.127, And I alone the bed connubial grac’d.] Homer men- 


tions but one son of Utysses: other authors name another, grche- | 


silaus; and Sophocles, Euryalus slain by Telemechus;_but,per- 
haps these descended not from Penelope, Eustaznius. ¥ 

V.159. Yet ceasg, to go—what man so bless'd but" mdyrns ?} 
Eestathius reads the words differently: either axwpavey aie, OR 
eqcrupesyot ote. If we use the former Teading, it will be undgr- 
stood according to the regited translation ; if the Jatter, it nyust 
then be referred to Telernachus, and imply, ¢ let & cease to in- 
form Laertes, though we grieve for kim.’ I suppose some critics 
were shocked at the words in the former sense; and thought it 
cruel in Telemachus not to relieve the sorrows of Laertes, which 
were occasioned chiefly through fondness to his’person. Dacier 
is fully of this opinion: Eustathius prefers neither of the lections: 
I doubt not but Homer wrote axvyjsvor atg—this agrees with 
the whole context : os 


« Wretéleed old man! (with tears the prince returns) 
Yet cease to go—what man so bless’d but mourns? 
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* Wefe ev'ry wish indulg’d by fav’ring skies,:* 
This hour should give Ulysses to my eyes.’.- 
‘And as for the cruelty of Telemachns, in forbidding Eumzus to 
go to Laertes, there is no room for this objection: he guards 
“against it, by requesting Penelope to give him immediate in- 
formation; which mizbt be done almost as soon by a messenger 
from her, as by Eumaus. Besides, such a messenger to Laertes 
would be entirely foreign to the-poem; for his knowledge of 
the return of Telemachus could contribute nothing to the de- 
sign of the Odyssey: whereas the information given to Penelope 
has this effect; it puts the suitors upon new measures, and in- 
structs her how to regulate” her own conduct with regard to 
them ; and therefore the poet judiciously dwells upon this, and 
passes over the other. 


V. 176. The dogs intelligent confess'd the tread 

Of pow’r divine..... J * 
This may scem a circumstance unworthy of poetry, artd ridicu- 
lous; to ascribe a greater sagacity to the brute création, than to 
man. But it may be answered, that it was the design ot the 
goddess*o be invisible only to Telemachus, and consequently she 
was yisihje to the dogs, But f am willing to believe that there is 
a dee -ermecRing, and a beautiful moral couched under this 
story. and perhaps Homer speaks thus, to Zive us to understand, 

“that the brute creation iggelf confesses the divinity. Bacier.” 

* Vr178. The goddess, leck’ning, waves her deathless hands.] 
The goddessevideatly acts thus, thi Telemachus might not 
hear her speak to Ulysses: for this would have ‘made. the dis- 
covery, and precluded that beantiful interview between Ulysses 
and Telemachus that immediately follows. It is for the same 
reason that shq conceals herself from Telemachus: for the dis- 
covgry must have been fully and convincingly made by the ap- 
pearance and veracity of a deity; and then there could have been 
no room for all those doubts and fears of Telemachus, that enliven | 
and beautify the manner of the discovery. TAe whole relation 
is indeed an allegory. The wisdom of Ulyases (in poetry, Minerva) 
suggests to bim, that this is a proper time to reveal himgelf to . 
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Melemachus; the same wislom (or Minerva) instructs him te 
dress himself like a king, that he may find the readier credit 
with his son: in this dress he appears a hew mda, young and 
beautiful, which gives occasion to Telemachts to ifaagine him a 
deity ; especially because he was an infant when his father sailed 
to Troy, and therefore, though he ow appears dike Ulysses, 
Telemachus docs not know him to be his father, This is the 
naked story, when stript of its poetical ornaments, 


Volos. ccc..0e, The prince o'eraw'd 
Scarce lifis his eyes, and Lows as to a god.] 


I must offer a remark in opposition, to that of Dacier upon this 
place: ¢ This fear of Telemachus (says that author) proceeds from 
the opinion of the ancients, When the gods came down visibly, 
they thought themselves so unworthy of such a manifestation, 
that whenever it happened, they believed they should die, or 
Meet with some great calamity:’ thus the Israelites address 
Moses: ¢ Speak thou to us, and we will hear; but Jet not the 
Lord speak tc us, lest we die.’ Thus also Gideon: ‘ Alas! O 
Lord, my God, because I have secn an angel of the Lord face to 
face: and the Lord saM to him, Fear not; thou shalt not die.’ 
Hence it is evident, that this notion prevailed among the Ispael- 
ites: but how does it appear that the Greeks held the, ame op’nion? 
The contrary is manjfest almost to a demonstration, “thy gods 
ar@ introduced almost in every book both of the Iliad and Odys-, 
sey; and yet there is not the least fouftaation for such an asser+ 
- tion: pay, Telemachus himself i in the second book returns thanks 
to Minerva for appearing to him, and prays for a s&ond vision: 


€ O goddess! who descending from the skies, 
Vouchsaf’d thy presence to my longing eyes; 
Hear from thy heav’ns above, O warrior said, 
Descend once more propitious to my aid!’ i 


It is not to be imagined that Yelemachus would have preferred 
this prayer, if the presence of the deity denoted death, or-some. 
great calamity; and all the heroes throughout the liad esteem. 
- such intercourses as their glory, and converse with the gods 
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without any apprehensions. . But whftnce then proceeds this fear, 
of Tclemachus? Entirely from a reverential awe, and his own 
modesty while’he stands in the presence of a deity; for such he 
believes Ulysses. The words of Telemachus agree with his be- 
haviour; he speaks the language of a man in surprise: it is this 
surprise at Ure sudden che‘dge of Ulysses, that first makes him 
imagine him a deity, and upon that imagination offer him sacri« 
fice and prayer. The whole behaviour paints the nature of man 
under surprise, and which transports the speaker into vehemence 
and emotion, 

V. 238, As the bold eagie.......} This is a beautiful com- 
parison; but, to take its full,force, it is necessary to observe the 
nature of this gma, or‘ vulture.” Homer does not compare Ulys- 
ses to that bird merely for its dignity, it being of the aquiline 
kind, and therefore the king of birds; but from the knowledge of 
the nature of it, which doubles the beauty of the allasion. This 
bird is remarkable for the love it beats towards it»young: ¢ Tear- 
ing open ber own thigh, she feeds her young with htr own blood.’ 
‘Thus also another author: . 


Tov penpor sxleuvorrec, nuedlaystvarg 
* pananr- dawns Lomvguzs ra Resp. 
*Fomcd exsetto, sanguineo lactis defluxa suos farvus refocillant.” 
And ihe*gyians made the vulture their hieroglyphic to repre- 
sent. a compasai: mate nature. This gives% reason why this bird 
? is introduced with pecvkar Propriety to represent the fondness of 
Diyses for Telemachus. But where is the point of the simili- 
tide? Ulysses embraces his son; It the vulture is Baid to 
mourn the loss of her young: Eustathius answers, that the sor- 
sow alone, and schemence of it, is intended to be illustrated by 
the comparison. I think he.should have added, the affection 
Ulysses bears # Telemachus. 

2 Itis observable, that Homer inserts very few similitudes in his 
Odyssey; though they occur frequently almost in every book of 
the [iad The Odyssey is wrote with morc simplicity, and con-. 
sequently there is less room for allusions, If we% cherie th the simi- 
ties themselves inserted in each poem, w? shalhfidd the same dif- 
ference. In the Iliad they are drawn from lions, storms, tor- 
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ents, conflagrations, thundér, &c. In the Odyssey, fromm fower 
objects: from an heap of thoms, from a shipwright playing thé 
whimble, an armourer tempering iron, a matron” weeping overt 
her dying husband, é&c. ‘The similies are likewise g&herally longer 

in the Niad than the Odyssey ; and there is less resemblance be- 
tween the ining illustrated and the Mustration. ‘The reason is, 
in the Iliad the similitudes are introduced to illustrate some great 
and noble object; and therefore the poet proceeds till he has ” 
raised some noble image to inflame the mind of the reader: 
whereas in these calmer scenes the poet keeps closer to the point 
of allusion, and needs only to represent the object, to render it 
entertaining. By the former condyct he raises our admiration. 
above the subject, by adding: foreign embellishments; in the " 
Tatter he brings the copy as close as possible to the ‘original, to 
possess us with a true and equal image of it. 

It has been objected by a French critic, that Homer is blame- 
able for too great a length in his similitudes: that in the heat of 
an action he tops short, and turns to some allusion, which calls 
off our attentien from the main subject. It is true, comparisons 
ought not to be too long ; and are not to be placed in the heat of 
an action, as Mr, Dryden observes, but when it begins to slecline. 
‘Thus in the first Eneis, when the storm | is in itefury, the poet 
introduces no comparison; because nothing can & mere jmpe- 
tuous than the storm jtself; but when the heat of ‘the description 
absies, then, lest we should cool too soon, he renews it by some ~ 
proper similitude, which sti* keeps upé dur attention, and.fixes 

s-the whole upon our mings. The similitude before us is thus 
placed at the conclusion of the hero's lamentation: “nd the poet 
by this method leaves the whole deeply fixed upon the memory. 
Virgil has imitated this comparison in his fourth Georgic; but 
very judiciously, substituted the nightingale in the place of the 
vulture; that bird being introduced to represent the moumfal 
music of Orpheus: 


« 


* Qualis populed moerens Philomela sub umbr3 
Amissos¢yueritur foetus, quos durus arator 
“Obsetyins nido 4mplumes detraxit: at illa 
i Filet noctem,’ &c. G.iv, 511. 
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V, 243. TH prince thus interrupts tle solemn woe} It does 
not 2ppear at first view why the poet makes Telemachus recove 
himself from his transport of sorrow sooner than Ulysses. Is 
‘Telemachus a greater thaster of his passions? or is it to convince 
Ulysses of his son’s wisdom, as Eustathius conjectures? this can 
scarce be supposed, Ulysses ting superior in wisdom. “I would 
choose rather to ascribe it to human nature: for it has been ob- 
served, that affection seldom so strongly ascends, as it descends ; 
the child seldom loves the father so tenderly, as the father the 
achild; this observation has becn made from the remotest anti- 
quity. And it is wisely designed by the great Author of our na- 
~ tures; for in the common course of life, the child must bury the 
Parent; it is therefore a merciful dispensation, that the tie of 
blood and affection should be loosened by degrees, and, not torn. 
violently asunder in the full strength of it. It is expected that 
aged persons should die: their loss therefore grows more familiar” 
to us; and it loses much of its horror through the long expecta- 
tion of it. * 
V. 250. Phaacians bore me to the port assign'd.]~ Here is a 
.. fepetition of what the reader knows entirely, from many parts of 
., the preceding story; but it being necessary irr this place, the poet 
judiciously,reduces it into the spompass of six lines, and by this 
method avoids pyoligity. Eustarnius. 

* V. 268, Hear then their numbers. ..<..]q According to this 
catalogue, the suitors vith their attendants (the two sewers, an® 
Medon,,and Phemius) ac¢’an hundred/and eighteen; but the two 
Jast are not to be taken for,the enemies Oh Ulysses; and thergfore ~ 
are not involved in their punishment in the conclusion of the 
Odyssey, Eustatius. 


Spondanus mistakes this passage egtegiously, 
MES anpuk nas Seine asdoe. 
He whderstands it thus, * Medon who was an herald and a divine 
bard.’ ¢ Praco unus qui et idem musicus:’ it is true, the con- 
structi¢n will bear this interpretation; but it is evident from the 
latter part of the xxiid Odyssey, that the Kit age themlotos 
were two persons, namely, Medon and Dhernius/” Medon acts all 
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along as a friend to Perfelope and Telemachus; dnd Phlemjus is 
attismed to be detained by the suitors involuntarily: and cénse- 
quently they are both guiltless. 


V. 268. Such aids expect, he cries, when strong in might 
r  Werise terrific to the task of fight.) 
a 


This whole discourse between Ulysses and Telemdehus ig, intro- 
duced to prepare the reader for the catastrophe of the poet), 
Homer judiciously interests heaven in the cause :-—that the reader 
may not be surprised at the event, when he sees such numbers, 


* fall by the hands of these heroes, He consuits probability; and 


as the poem now draws to a conclusion, sets the assistance of, 
heaven full before the reader.” 6 

It is likewise very artful to let us into some knowledge of the 
event of the poem: all care must be taken that it be rather 
guessed than known, If it be entirely known, the reader finds 
nothing new to awaken his attention ; if, on the contrary, it be 
so intricate, that the event cannot possibly be guessed at, we 
wander in,the dark, and are lost in uncertainty. The art of the 
poet consists not in concealing the event entirely; but, when it is 
in some measure @rescen, in introducing a number of incidents” 
that bring us almost into the sight of ic, thea by new obstacles” 
perplex the story to the very conciusién of the cer, Every ob« 
stacle, and every removal of it, fills us with sith, with pleas 
esure or pala alternately and consequegtly calls up our whgle ‘ 
attention. 


"V.296. If owtrag’Zs cease that otirage lo repel; 
Bear it, my son! ‘howe’ er thy heart rebel.]~ 
t 


Plutarch, in his Treatise upon reading poems, observes the wise 
dom of Ulysses in these instructions. He is the person who is 
more immediately injured: yet be not only restrains his own re- 
sentment, but that of Telemachus: he perceives that his son is 
in danger of flying out into some passion ; he therefore very wisely 
arms him agajpst it. Men do not put bridles upon. horsés when 
theyare abrpady runging with fall speed; but they bridle them 
before they bring them Sut to the race: This very well illustrates 


r . 
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the conduct of Ulysses, He fears the yquth of Telemachus may 
be 190 warm, and through an unseasonable ardour at the sight 
of his wrongs, betray hire to his enemies: he therefore persuades 

“hint to patience gand gimness ; and predisposes his mind with 
rational considerations, to enable him to encounter his passions, 
and gevern his resentment, s 


V2304. 0 4. 20+ +s That instant, from beneath, 
Aloft conyey the instruments of death.] 


‘These ten lines occur in the beginning of the ninetcenth book: and 

the ancients (as Eustathius informs us) were of opinion, that they 
are here placed improperly, For how, say they, should Ulysses 

kgow that the arms were in a l~wer apartment, when he was in 
the country, and had not yet seen his palace? But this is no real 
objection: his repository of arms he knew was in @he lower 
apartment; and therefore it was rational to conclude’ that the. 
arms were in ite The verses are proper in both places: here 
Ulysses prepares Telemachus against the time of the execution of 
his designs; in the nineteenth book that time is come, "and there- 
fore he Tepente his instructions. 


V.316. Oft ready swords in luckless hous*incite 
ate hed of wrath, end arn jt for the fight} 

This seems “o hilye Veen a proverbial expression. At least it has 
been so used by datter writers.* The observation holds true to 
tits day, and it is manifestthat more men fall by the tword in 
countriés where the inhabitants daily Wear swords, than in those _ 
whert a sword js thought To part of disor ornament. Dacder. 

V.334, But re-consider ..... ] The poet here des ribes Telex 
machus rectifying the judgatent of Ul As this any dispa- 
ragement to that hero?” If is ‘Act ; but dn ‘exact representation of 
human niture. ‘for the wisest men may receive, in particular 
cases instructions from men less wise: and the eye of the un- 
derstanding in a young man may sometimes see further than that 
of ageg that is, in the language of the poet, a wise and mature 
Ulysses may eometimes be instructed bys a young 2 and unexpe- 
rienced Telemachus. 
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V. 343 [f thou haskspoke from Jove] The espresston jn the 
Greek is obscure: and it may be asked, to what refers Aras vegas? 
Dacier renders it, ¢S'il est vrai que vou’ ayez fu un prodige j’ ory, 
‘if it be true that you have seen a prodjzy.’ €Now there is no 
mention of any prodigy seen by Ulyss-s in all this interview ; 
and thie occasions the obscurityg, but it is implied, for Ulysses 
directly promises the assistance of Jupiter; and fiow conld he 
depend upon it, but by some prodigy from Jupiter? Eustathi%ts 
thus understands the words: Tepag ef & dpprayctvos eqns apevilopa 
ror Ave tai eoteSai, And then the meaning will be, If th, 
prodigy from Jupiter be evident, there is no occasion to-concern 
ourselves about the household train.’ But then does not thate 
expression imply doubt, and a jealousy, that Ulysses might pat 
sibly depend too much upon supernatural assistance? It only in- 
sinuates, that he ought to be certain in the interpretation of the 

prodigy ;- but Telemachus refers himself intirely to Ulysses, and 
acquiesfes in his judgment. 

V. $45. Th’ associates of the prince repass'd the bay.] It 
manifest tpat this vessel hud spent the evening of the preceding 
day, the whole night, and part of the next morning, in sailing j 
from the place where Telemachus embarked: for it ig necessary é 
to remember that Telemachus,, to avoid theesuitors, had been 
obliged to‘tetch a large comfpass, anf Jand upon aie northern © 
coast of Ithaca; and consequently the vessel was necessitated’to 
double the whole isle on the western sige to feach the Tthagan. 
bay. This is the reason that it arrivef%ot till the day afterwards 5 

%, And that the herald dispatp red by thes associates of Telemachus, 
and Euweus-from the Gountry, meet upon the Mad, as they go 
-to carry the news of the return of Telemachus to Penelope. It is 
likewise evident that the lodge of Eumzus was not far distant 
from the palace: for he sets out toward the city after eating in 
the morning; and passing some time in conkrence with Telee 
machus, delivers his message, and returns in the evening of the 
same day. 

V.355. And cries aloud,— Thy son, O queen, returns] This 
partignlari fore us is of absolute necessity: the indiscretion of 

the herald Gt Peaking? aloud, discovers the seturn of Telemachus 
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to the suRors, Sand is the incident that brings about their follow- 
ing debates, and furnishes out the entertainment of the succeed- 
ing part of this bodk., 
‘eV. 301, The Greeks-averse too justly to our couse] This verse 
is inserted with great juckment, and gives an air of probability to 
, the whole relatian: for if‘it = asked why the suitors defer to 
seize ghe supréme power, and to murder Telemachus, they be- 
ifs so superior in number, Antinous himself answers; that they 
fear the people, who favour the cause of Telemachus, and would 
Atevenge his injuries. ¢ is for this reason that they formed the 
ambushe by sea: and for this reason Antinous proposes to inter- 
~cept him ia his return from the country. They dare not offer 
Ben violence, and therefore make use of treachery, This speech 
of Antinous forms a short under-plot to the poem: ip gives us 
pain (says Eustathius’ for Telemachus, and holds us in,suspence 
til the intricacy is unravelled by Amphinomus. 

The whole harangue is admirable in Homer. The Getion is 
e“cellently suited to the temper of Antinous, who speaks with 
precipitation : his mind is in agitation and disorder; .and conse- 
quently fis language-is abrupt: and not allowing himself time to 

: explain hig thoughts at full length, hé falls into ellipses and ab+ 
breviations. It is.impossible to retain these ellipses in the trans- 
lation :—Bucs 1 have_endSavoured“to oShew the warmth of the 
speaker, by puteing the words into interrogations, which are 
always uttered with vehemence, and signs of hurry and pre+ 
cip’ itation. cae 

V, 413, And-though displeasing smcet displeasing least.} Ms 
are not to gathtr from this ¢ expressionanae Penclopasretmeny | par- 
ticular tenderness for Amphigomus: but i¢ means only that hg 
was a person of some justice and moderation. At first view 
there seems no reason why the poet should distigguish Amphi- 
nomus from the rest of the suitors, by giving him this humane 
charfcter; but in reality there is an absolute necessity for it. 
Telemachus is doomed to die by Antinous: here is an intricacy 
formec, and how is that hero to be preserved with probability ? 
The poet ascribes a greater degree of Eoeiatas od amodecation 
to one of the suitorsg- and by this methed | ‘Preserves Telemachus, 
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Thus we see the least circumstance in Homer has its use and 
effect; the art of a good painter is visible in the smallest skeich, 
as well as in the largest draught. i 2 

V. 426. 2... Medon, conscious of their dite debates.) After 
this verse Eustathius recites one that is omitted in most of the 
late editions as spurious, at least iv. proper 


Avang exrog tov, of 3 evddbe unriv ipa. V. 413. 2 


That is, Medon was out of the court, whereas the suitors formed 
their council within it: the line is really to be suspected; for a _ 
little above, Homer directly tells us, that the suitors Jeft the 


palace : 


¢ Then issuing from the dome, before the gate, 
With clouded looks, a pale assembly, sat. 


At is likev ise very evident that they stood in the open air: for 
they disc~ver the ship returning from the ambush, and ‘sailing 
into the bay. How then can it be said of the suitors, that they 
formed their assembly in the court, of Povdobe pentiy bpewvor, Be= 
sides, continues Dacier, they left the palace, and placnd them- 
selves under the lofty wall-of it: 
Ex B' naSov ptyapor, agen peya reiyion avAnc. 

How then is it possible to see che ship-entering the port, when 
this wall must necessarily obstruct the sight >’the two versés 


trerefore evidently contradict themselves ~and one of them must 
consequently be rejected. She would wave the line read thus: 


~~ Avang avlog tan, AS lei, &e~ - 7 


But all the difficulty vanishes by taking Aian, at it is frequently 
used, to denote any place open to tue air; and consequently not 
the court, but the court-yard. And this is the proper significa- 
tion of the word. Then Medon may stand onthe outside of the 
wall of the court-yard, Avdnc exzos, and overhear the debates of 
the suitors who form their council within it, or mde pent 
pair, And as for the wall intercepting the view of the suitors, 
this is merely Conjecture: and it is more rational to imagine that 
the court-yar. -vas of 1 sea-ward, that so beautiful a prospect as 
the ocean might not be shut up from the palace of a king; or at 
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least the palac> might stand upon such cn eminence as to com- 
mand the pcean. ~ 

V7. .2.0. From ih’ avenger's hand.) This whole passage 
15 “hus understood by “ustathius. By Anyoy bmo8dvicas Homer 
means the Ithacans: an ¢ likewise affirms that the people who 
demanded vengeance of Ulys. “vere also the Ithacans. , st is not 
here: translated in this sense: the construction rather requires it 
te be understood of the Thesprorians, who were allies of Ulysses, 
and by virtue of that alliance demanded Eupithes, the father of 
“Antinous, out of the hands of Ulysses. But I submit to the 
reader’s *udgment, 

= Vi 452. 00.  Burymachus. replied)] This whole discourse 
a "Burymachus i is to be understood by way of contrariety: there 
is an obvious and a latent interpretation. For inste “+> when 
he says) 


* Hig blood in vengeance smokes upon my spear ;’ — 
itesbviously means the blood of the person who offers yiolence to 
‘Telemachas; but it may likewise mean the blood of Telema- 
chus: ar% the construction admits both interpretations. Thus 

- r4so when he says, that no person shal lay hands upon Telema- 
~ chus, white he is alive sahe means that he Swill do it himself; 
and lastly; “~rhen he adds,» 

‘ £ Then fear no ‘mortal arm; if heav’n destroy : 
‘We must tesign : for man is born to die.” < 


the~pparent signification <<, that Telemachus has occasion only « 
to fear a natural death; but he me. <if the oracle of Supe 
commands thei to destroy Telemac..as: that” Mita the suitors 
will take away his life. He-alludes to the foregoing speech of * 
 Amphinomus : 
* Consult we first th’ all-seeing pow’rs above, 
.. And the sure oracles of righteous Jove. 
If they assent, e’en by this hand he dies; 
If they forbid, I war not with the skies." Eusratuivs. 


a 
V. 490. From th’ Hermean height .....J. It would be auaper- 
fluous to translate al‘ “ue various interp-stations of this passage. 
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It will be sufficiently ictelligibie to the reader, if “s¢ loOks ppon 
it only to imply that there was an hill in Ithaca called. the Her 
mean hill, either because there was a temple, statue, c. altat of 
Mercury upon it; and so called from tha’ deity. 

It has been written that Mercury? 1g the messenger of the 
gods, in his frequent journeys ~~ -« the rvads, and whien he 
found any stones he threw them in an heap out o1 che war, and. 
these heaps were called igeeas, or Mercuries. The circuns:. 
stance of his clearing the roads is somewhat odd; but why might 
not Mercury as well as Trivia preside over them, and have his 
images erected in public ways, because he was suppose.” to fre- 
quent them as the messenger of the gods? 


‘This b-nk takes up no more time than the space of the thirty- 
eighth da: for Telemachus reaches the lodge of Eumzeus in the 
“morning a little after be dispatches Eumzus to Penelope; who 
returns in the evening of the same day. The book in general is 
very beaut‘ful in the original. The discovery of Ulysses to Teh 
machus is narticularly tender and affecting: it has some resem- 
blance with that of Joseph '3 discovery of hirnself to his ‘rethren, 
and it may not perhaps be disagreeable to see how two. such au- 
thors describe the same passion: : : 

“Fam Joseph, Lam your b other Joseph" 
© 1am Ulysses, F,my son! am he!’ 


And h: wept aloud, and fell on his Ayother’ 's neck, and wept.’ 
Gen, xiv. 
Hise 4 ‘dant, and ue wept aloud,’ 
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